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Chief of America's Ctrl Scouts 



Mrs. Warren Harding, the wife of the President of the United States, who is now Commander- 
in-Chief of the Girl Scouts of America. This is the first photograph showing Mrs. Harding 
in her uniform. The American Girl Scouts correspond to the British Girl Guides 


Fixing a Frontier by Wireless 


FOUR TIMES AS HOT 
AS THE SUN 

AMAZING EXPERIMENT IN 
A LABORATORY 

Highest Temperature Ever 
Known in the Universe 

CHANGING ONE ELEMENT 
INTO ANOTHER 

The temperature of the sun is 13,712 
degrees Fahrenheit, and the highest 
temperature hitherto obtained, by man 
artificially has been that of the electric 
furnace, 12,632 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Now, however, two scientists of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Gerald Wendt 
and Mr. < 3 . E. Iron, claim to have 
obtained in their laboratory the enor¬ 
mous and unheard-of temperature of 
50,000 degrees Fahrenheit, nearly four 
times as great as that of the sun and 
twice that of the hottest-known star. 

So far lio such temperature liris ever 
been recorded in the universe. 

An Old Dream Comes True 

But just as romantic as the tempera¬ 
ture itself is the astonishing work that 
it did. It accomplished, in fact, what 
the old philosophers were always vainlj” 
trying to do—it transmuted a metal into 
something quite different. 

Men in the Middle Ages spent their 
whole, lives trying in vain to do-that, 
their object, of course, being to change 
iron or some base metal iiito gold. 

Tungsten, a metal extremely difficult to 
fuse, was not only fused, but it was turned 
into gas, and that gas was not tungsten, 
but helium. One element was actually 
changed into another, a thing that a few 
years, ago would have been thought hy 
scientists ridiculously impossible. 

If this can be done, who knows but 
what one day iron may be changed into 
gold ? Though little good such a feat 
would do the world. 

Big Explosion and Its Result 

. ,Tb produce the enormous heat referred 
to the scientists used an apparatus 
recently designed by Dr. Charles Stein : 
metz for producing artificial lightning. 
An "electrical condenser is charged to 
100,000 volts and the charge is then, 
suddenly released. 

In this case it was~ discharged into a 
very fine tungsten wire, which at once 
exploded with a terrific report, pro¬ 
ducing a flash 200 times as bright as sun¬ 
light, with a momentary-temperature of 
50,000 degrees. , The metallic tungsten 
had been changed into gaseous helium ! 

This; experiment gives a possible 
explanation of the strange fact that as 
certain stars get hotter and hotter, the 
number of materials composing them, 
as revealed by the spectroscope, grows 
smaller, until the hottest appear to be 
composed of only hydrogen and helium. 

It is certainly one .of the most 
thrilling and romantic experiments ever 
carried out in a scientific laboratory. 


W ireless has just been put to a new 
Use. 11 has been brought into service 
for fixing a frontier line be tween two States. 

More than half a century ago the 
129th meridian of cast longitude was 
chosen as the boundary between Western 
Australia, on the one hand, and South 
Australia and the Northern Territory 
on the other. . .. 

" This line, however, was never 
accurately laid down,- and, as it ran 
through-an apparently useless -wilder¬ 
ness, nobody cared very much. 

BaX when, not long ago,, oil was dis¬ 
covered at the northern end of the line, it 
at once became .important that the 
frontier should be accurately defined so 
that there might be no doubts - as to 
which State had the right to the oit areas. 


‘ The State astronomers of Western 
Australia and South Australia started to 
fix the true border, and they set about 
the work with a field wireless plant. 

From Lyons, in France, and from 
Annapolis, in the United States, they 
received time signals, and, after allow¬ 
ing the 25th part of a second for the 
transmission of the signals, the position 
of a point on the 129th meridian was 
worked out at each end of the boundary- 
line, over a thousand miles apart. 

The astronomer for South Australia, 
when asked how nearly accurate he 
thought the line had been fixed, replied : 

Well, we are within thirty yards of 
it. The concrete blocks at each end 
of the line are, at most, certainly not 
more than thirty yards out.” 


EXPLORER’S TERRIBLE 
TRAIL 

ALONE IN THE AMAZON 
FOREST 

Aged Scientist’s Journey of 
1600 Miles to Hospital 

MYSTERY OF THE MISSING 
TRIBES 

Exploring is hard and perilous work 
at the best of times ; when an explorer 
is not thoroughly fit and healthy, lie 
goes through torments. 

An American doctor named Rusby, 
who was in the wilds of Bolivia search-, 
ing for medicinal plants, recently pre¬ 
ferred making his way back alone to 
-remaining with the expedition cf which 
he was chief. He suffered so painfully 
from neuritis after crossing the Ande.- 
and from a tooth with an exposed nerve 
that he felt he coultj not continue. 

. Although 67 years old, he tramped 
1600 miles through very difficult coun¬ 
try, carrying a heavy pack on his back 
and finding his way by compass. 

Drifting Downstream 

He would not allow any of his-fellow 
explorers to go with him, says a Central 
News correspondent, for.'-that would 
have weakened the expedition too much, 
and the results hoped for could not have 
been achieved. Tinned foods were 
packed up for him, with -what medicines 
could be spared ; he had also his gun ami 
cartridge-belt to weigh him down. 

Making liis way slowly through forest 
regions, he met very few natives and no 
white men at all. The natives were 
friendly and helped him on liis way, but 
they could not do anything to cure him. 

- .Thirty-seven years ago Dr. Rusby 
made, a journey through this same region 
with a party/ Then they came across 
many tribes of savages, most of which 
have since mysteriously disappeared. 

When he reached the waters which 
flow together into the immense Amazon 
River the worst part of his difficult and 
dangerous journey was over. . He first 
drifted downstream on native rafts 
between forests that hung over the 
water,'dark and mysterious, though the 
sun shone fiercely. 

Great Test of Endurance 

Then he came to a district where small 
Brazilian launches puffed up and down. 
He travelled in these, slowly enough still, 
but more quickly than on the rafts, and 
more securely. At last he came to a place 
with a steamboat pier, and here he got 
a vessel to Manaos, once a busy river port, 
but now in decay. . 

In Manaos there was a hospital, ■ and,- 
though it was not very -well equipped. 
Dr. Rusby got treatment which relieved 
his sufferings till .’he could start out for 
New York. 

Such a journey. is almost without 
precedent. That it was accomplished 
successfully by a man of 67, who was in 
pain all the time, is a wonderful proof 
1 of the toughness of the human frame. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHEREl SNATCHED UP BY 

A BALLOON 


IMPROVING THE 
PIANO 

TWO KEYBOARDS 

Difficult Octaves Simple for 
Everybody 

GREAT GAIN TO MUSICIANS 

By a Scientific Expert 

How important it is to keep on thinking 
and wondering about common objects 
always before our eyes is illustrated by 
the invention of a successful two- 
manual pianoforte—that is, a piano with 
two keyboards. 

It is not a little strange that piano 
manufacturers have not before solved 
the problem of helping the performer by 
placing more notes easily within striking 
reach of his ten fingers. For want of such 
assistance pianists have had laboriously 
to learn how to do wonderful gymnastics, 
and ordinary people have hacl to leave 
some piano music to the professionals. 

The clever inventor of the new piano 
is not a piano-maker, but a pianist and 
composer named Emmanuel Moor. 

Bridging the Keyboard 

- The new piano has a second keyboard 
placed behind the usual single row of 
keys, and a little higher up. The backs of 
the white keys of the lower keyboard are 
raised to the level of its black keys. The 
white notes of the upper keyboard are on 
a level with the black notes of the lower 
keyboard. Thus the two keyboards are 
bridged, so that it is easy to glide one’s 
fingers from the lower to the upper one. 

The upper keyboard plays notes an 
octave higher than the lower, ^so that 
with one hand one can easily play a 
chord extending over two octaves. 

The two keyboards are quite inde¬ 
pendent, but they can be joined to¬ 
gether as in an organ. When they are 
coupled, the striking of a single note on 
the lower keyboard plays also the same 
note on the upper keyboard. That 
means that a single finger, by depressing 
a single key, plays an octave. And, of 
course, if 3 7 ou play an octave on the 
lower keyboard the coupling gives you a 
triple octave—three notes struck at once. 

Making the Piano Easy 

Again, if you play double octaves 
with both hands on the lower keyboard, 
the coupling plays sextuple octaves ! 
You can thus with two hands strike all 
the Cs.but one on the piano at once. 

Very difficult octave passages, which 
only a very fine player could execute on 
an ordinary piano, are thus made simple 
for everyone. 

The crossing of hands to play difficult 
passages is also avoided in the new 
piano, because more notes lie within the 
reach of the hand. This will improve the 
1 rendering of many well-known pieces 
of music by even good pianists. 

Many other clever things can be done 
on the new instrument. One can play a 
melody in octaves or triple octaves on 
the lower keyboard while playing an 
accompaniment on the higher keyboard. 

Memory of the Harpsichord 

A minor addition in the Moor piano is 
that by pressing a lever, the tone of the 
instrument is changed to something re¬ 
sembling that of the old harpsichord, but 
stronger. This harpsichord, or plucked- 
.string, effect is produced by the hammer 
hitting the string through a small plate 
of metal. It is a very simple device. 

Indeed, the entire mechanism is simple 
.and should not add very greatly to the 
| cost of a pianoforte. Unfortunately, few 
are yet on the market. With this, as 
with so many new ideas, it is long before 
the cleverness of an inventor is made 
available to everyone. 

It is not merely a mechanical ad¬ 
vantage that the new instrument offers, 
i There is great gain in total effects. In 
the hands of a great musician, the Moor 
piano will be a marvellous thing when 
composers have studied its possibilities. 


GIVE ME A SPADE 

Gardening as a Relief from 
the Cares of State 

PRIME. MINISTER PLANTS 
POTATOES 

Give me a spade and let me go 
And dig within my garden plot. 

Thus all the things I needs must know 
And would forget shall be forgot 

In the spirit of those lines the Prime- 
Minister acted when he left all cares of 
State behind him and went to his garden, 
at Criccieth, in Wales, to" plant potatoes.: 

All the difficult problems chat press 
upon the minds, of public men just liow 
were put out of his thoughts. In the 
fresh sea air and sunshine Mr. Lloyd 
George dug the trenches and then put 
in the seed potatoes, taking them from 
a wicker tray that his wife hekLfor him: 

In the afternoon he went fishing,: but 
that was not equal to work in the garden 
as a means of taking a rest from national 
difficulties. 

“ Spade work/’ he said in the morning, 
“ is the finest exercise a man can take. 
Those who don’t know the joy that comes 
from it are to be pitied." 

He wiped his brow and dug energeti¬ 
cally again. Picture.on page 12 

— = — . d \ 

MOUNTAIN-SIDE FALLS, 
Two Million Cubic Feet of 
Rock Crash Down 

Swiss peasants working at a place 
called Viileneuve, near the. Lake of 
Geneva, had an alarming experience 
when two million, cubic feet of the 
mountain-side fell away, from a height 
of 1000 feet into the valley. 

It had been expected - from various 
signs that there would be a fall, and all 
the people living in that part of the 
valley had been duly warned and had 
left their houses. But it was. .a most 
alarming sight when it did occur, though 
there were no casualties. 

One unforeseen consequence of the 
landslide, which terrified a number of 
field-workers, was that, as the rock from 
the mountain-side buried itself' in the 
soft soil of the valley, it caused the land 
around to rise suddenly. Those'who were 
working on this elevated surface felt it 
move beneath them, and thought ail 
earthquake was occurring. 

MAORIS ON THE INCREASE 
Good Result of British Rule, 

While the Red Men in the Worth 
American continent are dying out, and 
the Australian aborigines have almost, 
all disappeared, the Maoris of ’New 
Zealand are increasing-in number* « j-/ 

The reason seems to be that the 
Maoris have been- well treated. They 
were at first hostile to British settlers in. 
their country, but for a great many 
years they have accepted the benefits of , 
civilised rule and have taken advantage; 
of the education that was offered them;. 

Formerly they used to live in a state 
of perpetual war; they practised can¬ 
nibalism, and were ignorant and de¬ 
graded. Their condition today is vastly. 
better than it ever was before. 


SPARROWS AT SCHOOL 
Birds Visit the Class-room - 

A delightful story of the friendliness 
and daring of sparrows comes from 
Abbey Road Schools, Warley Woods. 

For some weeks the birds had been in 
the habit of congregating about one of 
the window ventilators in the ceiling of 
a class-room. Eventually the window 
was opened, and ever since the birds 
have been regular daily visitors, flying 
down into the class-room and on to the 
desks, where they have been fed at 
lunch-time by the children. 



A bunch of twelve cherries was Sold 
in Paris for ^3, or five shillings apiece. 


Summer-time, which has just come 
in, is to go on till the morning of Sunday, 
October 8. 

The Black population of the Belgian 
Congo is now eight and a half millions, 
and the Whites number 8221. 

Fire Under the Sea 

Afire has occurred in'the William Pit, 
at Whitehaven, at a point that is under 
the sea.. : 

Sending Eggs by Air 

A- Sussex poultry farmer who sends 
eggs to Paris finds that the safest form 
of transport is by aeroplane. - 

An Eleven-Petalled Primrose 

A reader, at Axminster sends us a 
•curious eleven-petalled primrose that 
was gathered in the district. 

Two-IVIiliion-Pound Fire 

A great‘fire in Chicago that destroyed 
two. skyscrapers and a dozen other 
buildings in the business quarter- did 
'XT, 000,000 damage. 

Robbers on a Church Tower 

Thieves have climbed to the top of 
SL Jacques Church tower in P&ris and 
stolen the platinum . points from the 
lightning, conductors. 

A Race of White Savages in Africa 
cT A. party taking moving photographs 
in East Africa claims to have discovered 
a race, of white savages, supposed to be 
descended* from some long-forgotten 
'Outcasts of civilisation. 


; V: The Prophecy that 
Came True 

When My Magazine first 
■ appeared, 1 as the Children's 
Encyclopedia, . the Archdeacon 
of Alonmouth was one of those 
who realised that here was 
- something new and lasting. This 
is what the Archdeacon wrote: 

I predict for it a great and useful 
future, and an assured position as a 
household word wherever English 
family life is to be found. 

The Archdeacon’s prediction has 
come true. After, fourteen years 
My Magazine has won for itself an 
unparalleled place in the affections 
of the English-speaking~ public^ 
and is the only magazine in the 
United Kingdom that has doubled 
its circulation since the- Armistice. 

Ask for My Magazine 
the C.N. Monthly 


Artist F s Picture Leads to a Capture 

An artist who was attacked and 
wounded in the streets. of Mentone, in 
France, m^ide a sketch of his assailants 
from memory, and this enabled the 
police to capture them. 

- In Debt 

v . Twenty-five- years v ago a California 
man borrowed from a neighbour £25 at 
ten per cent, interest per month, and, 
as he has paid, nothing, the debt now 
amounts to ^76,000,000,000,000. 

Birth of a New Era 

Dr.Wellington Koo, the Chinese 
Minister- to London, .whose wife had a 
little son. born while she was in. America 
with her. husband. for the Washington 
Conference, has - named the boy Kai 
Yuen,' which means' New Fra, because 
he was born on the* eve of the Shantung 
settlement. 

Tea Ordered by Wireless 

Mr. Havelock Wilson was travelling 
home from Paris by aeroplane when the 
pilot found he would have to call at 
Lympne for a fresh supply of petrol. 
He wirelessed from mid-Channel, and 
Mr. Wilson asked,him to order tea also. 
When the machine Arrived 'petrol and 
tea were both ready. 


Perilous Journey of an 
Airman 

HANGING TO A ROPE A MILE HIGH 

An airman has made a most perilous 
journey, and the marvel is that he lives 
to tell the story. 

While a sausage balloon was being 
prepared for a trip on the aviatiom 
ground at Angers, in France, the cable 
lidding it suddenly snapped and the 
balloon shot up. Three men who were 
clinging to the ropes were carried up 1 
with it, but one let go almost imme¬ 
diately, and escaped with nothing more 
serious than a broken leg. The second 
man fell when he was about a hundred 
feet np, and was picked up in a dying 
condition. 

The third man still clung to the rope, - 
and was carried across country, swinging: 
like a pendulum, a mere dot two hundred 
feet below the basket. He retained his 
hold, and then the spectators saw him 
climb up the rope hand over hand till he' 
reached a large iron ring beneath the car. 
Through this he passed one leg, and 
thus obtained greater security. 

The balloon went swirling on in the; 
wind, .while motor cars were sent across 
country in pursuit, and an aeroplane went 1 
up to see if any help could be given to the 
suspended airman. Nothing, however,, 
could be done, and on he went, swaying 
hither and thither beneath the uncon- • 
trolled balloon for 21 miles. 

Then the balloon began to fall, and 
the man’s fate seemed sealed when, 
fortunately, it struck a tree, and the 
branches broke the fall. The man was 
picked up and found to be only slightly 
bruised. A hot bath and a rest set him 
right. It was certainly one of the most 
perilous journeys that any airman has 
ever made. 

RADIUMlN THE DUSTBIN 
£1000 Worth Nearly Lost 

There is so little radium in the world 
that the loss of even a .small quantity 
would be a disaster, for it would pre¬ 
vent many sufferers from being relieved. 

In America, according to Sir Ernest 
Rutherford, the famous Professor of 
Physics at Cambridge, after a patient 
had been treated at his own house with 
a piece of radium worth ^rooo, the 
radium could not be found. 

At first it was thought that someone 
might have swallowed it; then it was 
remembered that the refuse bin had 
just been cleared, and, in case the 
precious substance should have been 
thrown away, application was at once 
made to have the rubbish heaps searched. 
The search was successful. 

IS THIS A REMBRANDT? 
Pound Purchase that May be 
Worth a Fortune 

For one pound a bricklayer at Peter¬ 
borough bought a picture at a sale. 

It was an old picture of which the 
subject could scarcely be ma(|e out. The - 
purchaser liked the look of the frame, 
which seemed to be worth the money. 

For some time he left the picture 
lying by. Then, as it had belonged to 
the curator of the Peterborough Museum 
and seemed likely to be of some in¬ 
terest, he cleaned the canvas carefully 
and revealed portraits of a woman and 
a child. What was more interesting he 
revealed the name Rembrandt signed 
on the canvas,.and the date 1658. 

The picture had been described in the 
sale catalogue as ” by an unknown artist.” 
If it should turn out to be a genuine 
Rembrandt it is worth thousands. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Cincinnatus . . . Sin-sin-na-tus 

Da Vinci * . . . , . Dah Veen-clie 

Manaos .... Mah-nah-oosh 

Medici ...... May-de-che 

Tarantula . . .. Tali-ran-tu-lah 

YVelwyn ...... Wel-in 

Wouverman . . Wow-ver-mahn 
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MONSTER IN A 
CLAY PIT 

C.N. Reader Finds a Giant 
Fish Lizard 

EYE FOUR FEET ROUND 

A reader at Peterborough sends us a 
fossil-bone, part 'of a monster creature 
of other days, found while workmen 
w ere digging at the Fletton Clay Pits, that 
supply material for millions of bricks. 

The bone,- which belongs to a boy 
reader of the C.N. whose father works at 
. the pits, is one of the vertebrae of an 
ichthyosaurus, or fish-lizard, a creature 
. that swarmed in the seas of the Lias 
Period, perhaps 14 million years ago, and 
lived on the fish of those times. 

Our reader tells us that this specimen 
found at Peterborough had an enormous 
tail, and we are'not surprised, for the 
ichthyosaurus often grew to a length of 
30 feet. The head of one specimen now 
in London measures five feet and a half, 
.. and another has an eye-socket 14 inches 
in diameter, or nearly four feet round. 

Peterborough at the. time that this 
creature lived was on the seashore, or 
perhaps under the sea, and the ichthyo¬ 
saurus used to crawl out of the sea and 
bask in the sunshine on the shore. The 
creature had a wide range, and its 
. remains have been found in the Arctic 
' and in Europe, India, North America, 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 

* The first specimen discovered wars 
dug up at Lyme Regis, in Dorset, and of 
it Professor Blackie wrote the lines : 
Behold a strange monster our wonder engages ; 

If dolphin or lizard your art may defy : 
Some thirty feet long, on the shore of Lyme 
Regis, 

With a saw for a jaw, and a big, staring eye. 
A fish or a lizard ? An ichthyosaurus, 

With a big, goggle eye and a very small brain, 
And paddles like mill-wheels in chattering chorus 

Smiting tremendous the dread-sounding main. 

Our reader also sends a specimen of 
lignite, which is found in considerable 
. quantities in this part of England. It is 
• really, coal in the making, or imperfectly- 
formed coal which still shows clearly 
the grain of the wood. 

THE FIERY FURNACE 
Measuring the Coal it Burns 

Many of the huge boilers used in great 
industrial works throughout the country 
require enormous quantities of coal, and 
’ to save stokers they are fitted with 
mechanical stoking, the coal being 
brought up to the furnaces and fed into 
them, and the stokeholes raked without 
a man ever touching them. 

With these mechanical stoking ap¬ 
pliances it has been found very difficult 
to measure how many tons of coal a day 
is consumed by each boiler, and a well- 
known English engineering firm has 
' now, after many years of experiment, 
perfected a coal meter that literally 
counts every piece of coal thrown into 
the furnace, its size and its weight. 

This remarkable instrument calcu¬ 
lates the total weight of coal used 
minute by minute, and shows the quan¬ 
tity at a glance on an indicator. ■ 


TODAY’S BOAT RACE CREWS 



A. V, Campbell, the Oxford Oxford coaches on the 
stroke towpath 


F. H. Q. S. Hartley, the 
Cambridge stroke 



The Oxford crew practising on the Thames 




Building the framework of the Fitting the mahogany sections 

Cambridge boat % to the Oxford boat 



The Cambridge crew out for a spin at Henley 



FROG IN A TANK 
A Story from South Africa 

A Salisbury reader questions our' Natural 
Historian’s view that frogs drown if confined 
exclusively to water. 

I have in mind (he says) a frog that 
lived in a cement tank in the middle of 
a garden, the water being generally 
about three feet deep. I have often 
watched the frog come to‘the surface 
for air and gradually sink. It could 
easily be identified, as the left front leg 
was'missing almost to the shoulder. . 

The frog occupied this tank certainly 
over sixteen years. 

One day, after a heavy downpour, the 
frog was missing, and we supposed that 
it got out over the edge of the tat\k, as 
the overflow pipe was choked. 


The Oxford men carrying in their boat after a practice 



The Cambridge crew carrying in their boat 


There is no finer or more popular event in the whole world of British sport than the University 
Boat Race, which is being rowed on the Thames today. Months of preparation and training 
are necessary, and here we see the crews at woTk and the building of the boats which are 

being-used in today’s race 
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SOMETHING DOING 

GOOD NEWS FROM 
SHEFFIELD 

A City Settlement and its 
Splendid Work 

EDUCATION AS THE TORCH 
OF RELIGION 

Most people know the story of the 
little boy in Derbyshire who used to 
bring milk into Sheffield on a donkey 
back. We know that he became the 
greatest of. English sculptors. 

Francis Chantrey proved that where 
there's a will there's a way, and now 
Sheffield is proving that where there’s a 
man there's religion. A new thing has 
been born in'Sheffield, and it is one of 
the most splendid things of our day. We 
are not sure that it is not one of the 
most hopeful things that have happened 
in England for a hundred years. 

Someone up there has started an 
Educational Settlement. It has caught 
on. It is going like a house on fire. .. 

This someone is Mr. Arnold Freeman, 
a scholar and social reformer, who has set 
out to establish the Kingdom of God in 
Sheffield by education. By education 
he means “ everything that Enriches 
human beings with that described in 
the three words Beauty, Truth, Good¬ 
ness, or in the one word—God.” , 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men 

Men of all classes and sects are 
crowding this settlement They have 
lectures, music, plays, films, discussions. 
Everyone who wants a higher life is 
welcomed. Navvies, clerks, steel¬ 
workers, business men, tradesmen, 
labourers of every sort and degree, 
throng the different rooms. Religion is 
seen in a new light. It is something that 
enriches, something that adds to the 
happiness of existence, something that 
has to be learned. ' 

It is only now being discovered that 
the religious word Light means Educa¬ 
tion. Education is the enemy of darkness. 
It teaches men the way of life, the way 
out from ignorance and disorder. All 
countries are now turning to education, 
but it is not everywhere seen that 
Education is the torch of Religion. 

In Sheffield they welcome all creeds 
and no creed. Mr. Freeman has no fear. 
He is so sure that education can bring 
men to believe in God that he bids any¬ 
one who wants a better life to visit his 
settlement. The place is packed. It 
has gripped the imagination of a city. 

Enriching Life 

Classes are held, plays are given, 
discussions take place, and men begin 
to feel that religion is a strange and 
mysterious power- that can enrich life 
and change the whole world. Sheffield 
has dispelled the idea that religion is 
something that happened long ago. It 
has discovered that religion is a power 
that marches with the human race 
toward the City of God. • 

“Dogmatism is shunned,” says Mr. 
Freeman, “ and an appeal made to the 
finer senses through the drama, music, 
and poetry.” 

Should we hear of so many disputes 
between Capital and Labour, and so many 
complaints of empty churches, and so 
many stories of slums, crimes, and 
miseries if there were Educational Settle¬ 
ments like this in all our cities ? 

Is not this Sheffield Settlement some¬ 
thing to which all manner of men will 
come and learn good tidings of great joy ? 

In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A Strad violin of 1 735 . . £2118 

Landscape by Wouvemian . . £231 

A William III bowl .... £i§7 
A mahogany Chippendale cabinet £160 
Porringer and cover of 1681 . . £133 

Twelve large copper butterflies . £105 
Eight Chippendale chairs . . £100 

An Adonis blue butterfly. . . £20 

A copy of Gray’s Odes, 1757 . £16 
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ROMANCE OF A 
STATESMAN 


CLERK WHO BECAME 
JAPAN’S PRIME MINISTER 

A Poor Boy’s Struggle to 
Place and Power 

MAN WHO CANNOT BE BEATEN 



The Japanese-newspapers used freely 
the headline “ From Slave to Premier ” 
when they were writing afresh the life 
of their present Prime Minister, V iscount 
Korekiyo Takahas- 
hi, but it was not 
strictly true, for it 
was "in America, 
after the days, of 
slavery, that he had 
.the experiences 
which, later, he 
regarded as .much 
the same as slavery. 
And indeed it was 

during this part of 

Viscount Takahashi Ms ]ife that he 

gained a great deal of the knowledge 
by which he rose to distinction. 4 

Korekiyo Takahashi was born in 
north-eastern Japan in 1854 of parents 
of good birth, but poor, and he set out 
to win his way by education. While he 
was a student at Nagasaki lie met an 
American who persuaded him that 
America was the land for education, and 
•offered to pay. his passage over. 

Korekiyo was delighted with the 
prospect, but when he reached California 
he found himself condemned to a life of 
drudgery, with little time for the study 
that was his object in leaving his own 
country. This was the time he described 
•as slavery. 

However, he made a good use of such 
lime as he could secure for himself, and 
when the first Japanese envoy to visit 
America arrived in 1871, Korekiyo, then 
only a lad of 17, secured the post of 
interpreter. 

Teacher of English 

Returning to Japan, he became first 
a clerk in tjje Japanese Education 
Department,' and then a teacher of 
English in a school. He gained public 
notice in his own country by recommend¬ 
ing the adoption there of a system of 
patents similar to the systems of 
America and England, and when his 
scheme was accepted he was made the 
chief of the Bureau of Patents. 


Wishing, however, to get rich more 
quickly than official life allowed, he 
organised a company to develop silver 
mines in Peru, but the scheme, like so 
many of a similar character, led to ruin. 

From his youth -Korekiyo had had the 
nickname of Dharma. Now, Dharma is 
the name given to a religious image in 
Japan which, on being j knocked over, 
always rights itself, such, is its balance, 
and the nickname was well applied to 
this energetic son of Japan. 


From Bank Official to Statesman 

When he returned to Japan from 
Peru, once more in a state of poverty, 
he undertook the superintendence of 
the workmen building the Central Bank 
of Japan, and finished by being’made 
vice-president of the bank itself. 

During the war between Russia and 
Japan he it was . who borrowed, in 
America and in Europe, the money 
Japan needed for carrying oh the war 
to victory. After that lie was made a 
baron and president of the bank. 

When he left business for politics 
it was as a financial statesman that he 
made his mark, and though he is now 
the Premier of -Japan he gives special 
attention to the finances of the Japanese 
Empire. 

The career of Korekiyo Takahashi 
proves clearly to all the world that 
Japan offers to the poor man with 
ability and energy a clear pathway to 
the highest public distinction. 


Hitting the Bull’s-eye Every Time 

How Concentration Helps Us 
on the Road to Success in Life 

C. B. FRY’S LETTERS TO C.N. BOYS 


Everybody who writes or talks 
advice to young people about success, 
and so on, enlarges upon the need of 
concentration ; there is a whole litera¬ 
ture on the subject, Especially in, 
America’ Clearly if you want to hit the 
centre of the target ybu must keep 
your eyes fixed on It, and not let them 
wander; and not only your outward 
eye but your mind’s eye. Everybody 
realises this ; the job is to do it. 

The key to the situation is that when; 
we are interested we can concentrate 
our attention all right.. . ; ’ 

The Kitten Shows Interest 

Take, for instance, a fairly-grown 
kitten: Kittens are i proverbially in¬ 
consequent ; no animal changes its 
object of attention oftener in five 
minutes. Watch one : it plays with a 
pebble, hunts a leaf, teases a blade of 
grass, sits up to look at a flying bird, 
begins to wash itself, stops and walks- 
off apparently without object, and so 
on, all in a few minutes. ’. But if it 
happens on a mouse-hole and smells an 
inmate, have you .ever seen a more 
signal example of patient and com-' 
plete concentration ? I know of none. 
Hour after hour it will sit, rigid as 
bronze yet fully alive. In a word, a 
kitten is by instinct intensely inter¬ 
ested in a possible mouse. Interest is 
the secret. 

For us this lesson is plain.* Usually 
the way to acquire concentration is 
presented as a question of will 'power, 
of determination. So, indeed, in a 
measure it is. But willpower is an 
elusive instrument, as they know best 
who have tried to chase it into their 
composition. Yet it comes of itself 
if only sufficient interest is there. 
Hence the case is that where we are 
interested enough we can concentrate 
without effort, while our difficulty is 
that there are innumerable occasions 
when we know we ought to concentrate 
upon a thing, but unfortunately find 
we are not interested in it. r 

Trying to Do Things Well * 

This is where will power is wanted, 
because it is easier to make oneself 
take an interest than to make oneself 
bulge with will power. 

This is a most important point. It 
seems to be a law of our nature that 
the moment we begin to try to do any¬ 
thing really well, to make, as I have 
said before, a fine art of doing it, 1 
then immediately we become inter¬ 
ested, though the thing in itself is’ 
humble and dull. 

Getting boys to take an interest in 
their work, whether in school or out, 
is without doubt the great secret of 
successful training. The results are 
amazing. ; 

You will find that to achieve im¬ 
portant results the secret, of success is 
generally something quite simple, but 
a simplicity which asks a good deal of 
effort of you. Complicated means are 
usually quack medicines. Nobody gets 
something for nothing in this life. 
Anyhow, the homely truth is that one 
can " kid ” oneself into taking an 
interest in almost anything, simply 
because, in fact, everything is inter¬ 


esting if we choose to ■ make it so ; 
whereas to “ kid ” oneself into a 
square jaw and’iron determination is 
not so easy or, indeed, so valuable. 

The . idea of deceiving oneself is not 
frivolous or out of place. Far the best 
book I ever read on the subject of 
concentration was written, curiously 
enough, by J. G. Saxe, the author of 
that well-known humorous poem 
“ Hans Breitmann gif a barty.” His 
notion was that the secret of ability to 
concentrate consists in training one¬ 
self b-5r self-suggestion. Let us take an 
easy, example from cricket. 

Everyone knows, or ought to know, 
that the really essential and difficult 
-point in batting is not the fandango of 
complexities in the cricket-books, but 
just “.to watch the •ball.” Indeed, the 
main difference between the master 
batsman and the mediocre performer 
iSi that/the one does truly watch the 
;ball while the'other only half does it. 

Watching Like a Lynx 

The habit of watching the ball takes 

-good deal of acquiring. Now, suppose 
you h'^ye to play in a big match in a 
week’s;, time and find yourself not 
watching'the./ball well in practice. 
Saxe’s advice would be simply to say 
to youtself calmly and seriously every 
night just before going to sleep: “I 
will watch the ball like a lynx to¬ 
morrow and more so in my match.” 

You may fail at first, but if you keep 
calmly on you will succeed; for you 
create a mental attitude which fixes 
your intention. He maintains that if 
you will patiently practise this method 
you will achieve astonishing results. 

He is very strong against a sort of 
tortured or strained resolution : calm¬ 
ness, clearness, and patience win, he 
says. As he inaugurated an extra¬ 
ordinarily successful system of educa¬ 
tion in America and was altogether 
a remarkable man, I commend his 
method to your attention. His method 
is founded on the' idea that, if you 
will only let it, what is called your 
.sub-conscious mind will work marvels 
for you; but you must trust it, and 
give it a chance by appealing to its aid. 

Learning to Concentrate 

A famous writer once told me 
that when he wants to write a book 
he does not try to think about it, but 
plays patience hour after hour, and 
day after day, and lea . his “sub” 
to work for him ; and presently he feels 
his “sub” has had time enough and 
begins writing, and no one more un¬ 
erringly hits the bull’s-eye, and no one 
I know concentrates more effectively. 

There, is no very striking advice in 
this article, but I can assure you that 
i£ you follow up -its suggestions you 
will make much more progress than 
by. going ip for some of the short-cut 
systems so much in vogue now. 

The truth is you can learn to con¬ 
centrate only by concentrating, and 
the only scheme worth following is, 
by hook or by crook, to scheme your¬ 
self into concentrating. Above all, 
be an artist and take an interest. The 
rest will come. C. B. F. 
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IRISHWOMAN 
RULES AN ISLAND 
Queen Elizabeth of 
Sudest 

LITTLE KINGDOM IN THE 
PACIFIC 

Thirty-three years ago an Irishman 
named Mahony and his wife went out to 
a little island off the north coast of 
Australia, an island of the Papua group. 1 
Now Mrs. Elizabeth Mahony is queen 
there over 17,000 people. 

The island is called Sudest. (south¬ 
east), a name given to it by French sea^ 
captains because of its position in the 
group. It is 57 miles long and from nine i 
to twelve miles broad. It was the dis¬ 
covery of gold that induced the Mahonys ; 
to go there, and this is still one of the 
chief sources of their queen’s revenue. * 

What a strange destiny for this tall,, 
commanding, elderly woman, whose 
husband died long ago, leaving her with 
the island and a large family, whom she 
brought up exceedingly well! 

Her eldest Son, Frank, is her Prime- 
Minister ; she now lives mostly at Sydney, 
New South Wales. Her son manages her 
business with the natives, her farms and 
cattle ranches, and her fleet of sailing 
boats, in which she sends the copra 
and gum and other products of her 
kingdom to the mainland. 

She is quite capable of sailing these- 
boats herself, and, in addition, is a good 
carpenter and engineer. Altogether she 
is a woman of striking character and 
ability and a credit to Ireland. 

GUIDES TO THE RESCUE 
Blazing Motor-Car Saved From 
Destruction 

Girl Guides at Theydon Bois, in 
Essex, by prompt action the other day 
saved a motor-car from destruction. 

The car had been driven by accident 
into a ditch, and there, overturning, had 
caught fire, The two men in it got 
safely out, but could do nothing to put 
out the fire. It seemed that they would 
have to watch their car being com¬ 
pletely destroyed. 

Just in time to prevent this a com¬ 
pany of Girl Guides arrived. 

They knew what to do. They bor¬ 
rowed wheelbarrows from a farm close 
by, filled them with sand, wheeled them 
as fast as they could to where the car 
was, and threw the sand on the flames; 

That soon extinguished them. The 
car, though damaged, was saved from 
total destruction. 


THE BLACK DRESS 
Shop Assistants Want to Dress 
in Colours 

In the spring the shop-girl’s fancy 
turns to brightly-coloured frocks. 

That adaptation of Tennyson’s famous 
line describes a movement that is going 
on in favour of abandoning the rule that 
women in drapers’ shops shall wear 
black dresses. 

They say this funereal wear makes 
them "feel gloomy, especially when the 
sun is shining. They want to be allowed 
to choose their own frocks, and to wear 
any colours they fancy. If they cannot 
have that freedom they would prefer 
a uniform dress of navy blue or olive 
green or brown. 

The sliop managers’ view is that those 
who are selling coloured material can 
show them off better if they wear black. 
The colour of a dress and the colour of 
a material that was being exhibited to 
a customer might clash and prevent a 
sale. So there is something to be said on 
both sides. 

PAPER PREFERRED TO GOLD 

A member of the C.N. staff was in a 
bank at Cambridge the other day when 
a girl came in, and, placing a golden half 
sovereign on the counter, asked for a 
note in exchange. The cashier looked 
surprised, but obliged her. It is cer¬ 
tainly a novelty to find anyone who 
prefers paper to gold. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat. Mexico, Lower Egypt,.Asia 
Minor, and North India. 
Sugar.Mexico,Central America,West 
Indies, Venezuela, Spain, Egypt, 
India, and Japan. 

Cocoa. W. Indies,Ecuador,Columbia, 
Venezuela. Tea. S. America, China. 
Linseed. India. Cotton. India. 
Lentils.Lower Egypt.Rice.Australia. 
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HOLDING THE FORT 
Englisn Nurse’s Splendid 
Pluck 

A lonely bungalow in that district 
of India where the Moplah tribe has 
been in revolt was. inhabited by an 
English nurse. No one else of British 
nationality was in'or near the house. 

One night she received word that a 
band of robbers was approaching with 
the evident intention of attacking the 
bungalow. She did not fall into a 
panic. By her calmness she made the 
servants calm, and with their help she 
defended the place. 

All night she kept the rebels at bay, 
and when daylight came they cleared off 
into the jungle to hide. Then it was 
possible to send a message to a regiment 
not far away asking for help. 

A company was sent off at once ; they 
covered the five miles and reached the 
little fort just in time. The. Moplahs 
had gathered again to the attack, and 
were preparing brushwood to be piled 
against the bungalow and set on fire. 

At the sight of the troops they de¬ 
camped, and the brave nurse was 
rescued, quite cheery, and none the worse 
for her adventure. 

SOMETHING NEW “FOR 
POLITICIANS 
Talking to a Whole Nation 

When President Harding attended 
the Unknown Warrior ceremony in 
America his words were carried by 
wireless to the Pacific coast. Now it is 
foretold by Professor Aubrey, a distin¬ 
guished American expert, that in two 
years’ time candidates at the election of 
the American Presidency will be able to 
spealc to millions of voters at a time. 

Sitting in public halls fitted with 
wireless, or even in their own homes if 
they have private installations, the 
electors will hear the speeches that are 
being made many hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of miles away. 

This will make it easier for politicians ; 
they will not have to make so many 
speeches or travel about so much. 


ONE-HOUSE PARLIAMENT 
Upper Chamber Votes Its 
Own End 

Henceforward Queensland will have 
only one House in its Parliament, a 
Legislative Assembly—corresponding to 
our House of Commons—and no Legis¬ 
lative Council—corresporfding to our 
House of Lords. It has just abolished 
its Upper Hous<k 

This is the first time a State of the 
British Commonwealth has made such 
a change. 

There was no way in which the Upper 
House could be abolished except by in¬ 
ducing it to petition for its own extinc¬ 
tion. The Government, therefore, set to 
work to fill it with members who were 
sympathetic to this course. No 1 limit 
was fixed to the number of councillors, so 
Ministers could appoint all they wished. 

When they had a majority in the 
council they asked it to end its own 
life. A Bill was passed through both 
Houses in favour of abolishing the 
Upper Chamber, and now that Chamber 
has ceased to exist. 

CLUTCH OF 42 EGGS 

Tortoise 120 Years Old Starts 
Laying 

There is a tortoise at the London 
Zoological Gardens that is 120 years old. 

Recently it was seen to be in a state 
of unusual excitement. It made a hole 
in the brick floor of its enclosure by the 
stove, and a.few days ago, when this 
hole was examined, forty-two eggs were 
found in the sand. 

They were round eggs, quite white, 
not as big as cricket balls, with very 
hard shells. They have been put in a 
still warmer place, so that, if young 
tortoises are. inside them they may be 
given every chance to hatch out. 

Forty-two is not a very big number 
of eggs for a tortoise to lay. Some lay a 
hundred, and 150-is not an unknown 
sitting. Picture on page 12 


LOSING TIME 
Workman’s Marvellous Escape 

% In Adelaide, South Australia, a 
builder’s labourer on a scaffold missed his 
footing and fell. 

It seemed that he must be killed by 
the fall, for the scaffold was forty feet 
high, but luckily for him his descent was 
stopped. He was falling head down¬ 
wards, but the heel of his boot caught in 
a coping ; and there he hung. 

He was an oldish man, 64 years of age, 
but he did not lose his nerve or show any 
fear. He called out to his m l ates what 
they should do to rescue him. “ Drop 
me a rope,” he cried, and as quickly as 
possible one was lowered to him. 

He tied it round his body, and then, 
having hung for ten minutes, head down¬ 
wards all the time, he managed to haul 
himself up to the level of a window. 

The crowd watching thought he would 
then go home for the day. But he 
looked at his watch, muttered to himself 
that ” he mustn’t lose any more time,” 
and went on with his work. A very 
plucky, sensible man 1 

GOINGTO SEE THE SIGHTS 
Warriors Suspend a Battle 

Battles in old days have sometimes 
been suspended because the combatants 
were tired, or to allow them to prepare 
a meal, or because the weather was hot. 

But never until the Prince of Wales’s 
motor drive up the Mala-Kand Pass, on 
the North-West Frontier of India, has 
a battle been interrupted in order to 
allow the fighters oh both sides to go off 
to see the sights. 

In this part of India, on the border of 
Afghanistan, there is usually some sort 
of tribal warfare going on. Just now 
the peoples of Swat and Dir are at en¬ 
mity, and they were fighting when the 
Prince drove along. Both tribes were 
so anxious to see him that they ar¬ 
ranged an armistice, and lined the road 
to get a good view. 

Then, when he had passed, they were 
foolish enough to start fighting again.* 


POOR MAN TIRES OF 
RICHES 

It Depends on What You Are 
Used To 

4t It all depends on what you’re used 
to ” was what the frog said when he 
was asked if he didn’t find it cold and 
damp to live at the bottom of a pond. 
An American motor-driver who married 
a rich opera singer, Madame Matzenaver ( 
has shown that the frog was quite right- 

He has gone back to work as a 
chauffeur. Why ? Becatise he could not 
bear to “ sit on the cushions and listen 
to another driver making all sorts of 
noises that no car ought to make if it is 
decently driven.” He also called his 
wife’s luxurious house “ a palace of 
Babylon,” and said he would be much 
happier driving a car again. 

Once a family inhabiting an under¬ 
ground dwelling in a western county of 
| England was given a nice little cottage 
to live in. After a very short while the 
cottage was found to be empty. The 
family had gone back underground ; 
they "had got so used to it, they ex¬ 
plained, and they did not like so much 
light as came into the cottage. 

“ How use doth breed a habit in a 
man ! ” Shakespeare was right. 


HIGH AND LOW 
Austrian Singer’s Amazing 
Voice 

In Vienna there is a singer who can 
sing both bass and treble. His voice 
rumbles among the low notes, and then 
suddenly he is heard producing a note 
higher than Madame Patti’s highest. 

He can cover five octaves, and this is 
so wonderful that a gramophone record 
of his singing has been taken so that it 
may be examined, and, if possible, the 
cause of liis extraordinary compass may 
be discovered. 
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What is an Apple Tree 
For? 

ETew sights are lovelier than the 
* tender beauty of ah orchard in 
Spring. All the great poets have 
celebrated this natural pageant 
in lines which haunt, our memory. 

But it is possible that nearly 
all the poets have been wrong 
in a most particular point. Their 
view of Spring is that it is the 
season of promise. They see the 
flower of the apple tree as the 
herald of a pippin. The beauty 
of the orchard, they say, is only 
a stage to the dish of apples on 
the dinner-table. The apple tree 
exists for the apple dumpling. 

Now it may be that, from a 
hungry boy's point of view, the 
chief business of an apple tree 
is to grow apples ; but if an 
apple tree could speak it might 
tell us that it had the poorest 
possible opinion of a hungry boy, 
and regarded him, not merely as 
a greedy young savage, but as 
a very illogical thinker. 

For it is conceivable that the 
apple tree regards its blossoms as 
its highest achievement, and sees 
in the apple merely a contrivance 
for carrying its seeds to the 
earth, there to grow more'apple 
trees capable of achieving. the 
sublime beauty of apple blossom. 

Whether that be right or wrong, 
and whatever the apple tree may 
think about the matter, this at 
least is clear—a thought of that 
kind sets the human mind into a 
new and rich channel. It makes 
us ponder on the marvel of 
beauty. It rescues us from a dull 
view of life and presents us with a 
fresh and radiant picture. 

Nature, which began in a very 
humble way, has succeeded in 
making out of the most un¬ 
promising materials things of 
exquisite loveliness. Beauty is 
one of the everlasting facts of the 
universe. It is something which 
evolution-has reached. It is one 
of the achievements of Nature. 

Why ? What has chemist^ to 
do with loveliness ? What have 
the gigantic forces of the universe 
to do with the beauty of the 
primrose, the honeysuckle, and 
the apple blossom ? . 

When we ask ourselves a ques¬ 
tion of this nature we look at 
everything in the world with 
enlightened eyes. We see the 
plumage of a bird with a new 
understanding. We read the 
words of great poets with a fresh 
appreciation. And if we are 
wise we look into our own souls 
and ask ourselves whether there 
is not something there that 
hungers and thirsts after beauty, 
beauty of behaviour, beauty 
of desire, beauty of character. 
Beauty! What is beauty ? 

Beauty is-a fact of the universe. 
Is it the goal of creation ? Well, 
we cannot be far wrong in saying 
that beauty—beauty of life, 
beauty of body and mind and 
soul—is one of the purposes and 
ends that run through all things. 


On Losing Things 

W E have .just read that there was 
once a man who pinned up 
the French verbs on one side of his 
study door and the Italian on the 
other. He claimed that he learned 
these two languages as he went in 
and out of the room. 

His boast was that he never lost 
time ; but the danger of such boasting 
is that there are other things to be 
lost besides time. A man in a liuny, 
a man always occupied, may lose his 
own soul. We much prefer the idea of 
a man who carved over the portal of 
his front door the very beautiful words : 

Enter, O Lord, my house with me 

That I may enter Thine with Thee; 

That man may have lost time, but 
he was not a stranger in his own mind. 
He could enter there, and find it filled 
with ideas which were like cheerful 
guests, gracious with welcomes. 

« 

No Taste for Sweets 

ywo brave travellers, Knud Ras¬ 
mussen, a Dane, and Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, a Norwegian-Canadian, 
have recently written big books telling 
so much about the Eskimo race that 
readers outside the Arctic Circle may 
now know them well. 

One curious fact is that Eskimo 
children do not like sweets in any 
form, either as toffee, or as jam, or as 
ripe fruit. Delicious berries growing 
all around them they will not touch. 

An Eskimo mother, usually a vory 
merry person, becomes really angry 
with anyone who offers her children 
a packet of the best butterscotch, 
and the children turn away with 
repulsion, so great is the power of 
training and habit. 

But a lump of fat will cause the 
Eskimo child's eyes to sparkle, and 
mother will smile approval. 

© 

Playing With Fire 

“ J-Jere,” said the lecturer, telling a 
Yannouth audience of her ex¬ 
periences in India, “ here is a Gurkha 
knife in its sheath. These knives are 
never .drawn save for the purpose of 
drawing blood/' 

Then she handed it round. First a 
clergyman took it out of its sheath and, 
as he did so, cut his hand with the 
curved blade. Then the chairman 
examined it; he was more careful, 
but suddenly his grasp of it slipped, 
and he cut himself also. No one else 
wanted to handle that Gurkha knife ! 

Is not this the way with armaments? 
They are only meant for blood-letting, 
and all who have them suffer. It used 
to be said that armaments were an 
“ insurance against war.” 

Over the Austrian War Office was 
a Latin phrase meaning “ If you 
wish for peace, prepare for war.” 
Now we know that was nonsense. The 
Austrian Empire prepared for war, 
and got war, and was destroyed 
utterly. That Gurkha knife is a symbol 
we should do well to remember. 


The Living and the Dead 

r J"HERE have been all sorts of war 
memorials, mostly in the form of 
sculptured monuments erected as a 
loving tribute to the men who laid 
down their lives for others. 

Few places have realised that one 
way to keep the recollection of the 
dead is to provide something that will 
benefit the living. 

The village of Burradon, in North¬ 
umberland, has taken this course. It 
has built in memory of the men who 
went from Burradon and did not come 
back a cottage for the district nurse. 

Bravo, Burradon ! As good a me¬ 
morial as we have heard of. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^/Tien doctors differ what happens to 
the patient ? asks a correspondent. 
He goes on being patient. 

a 

“ You can always tell a gentleman,” 
says a society journal. But 
suppose he does not want to listen ? 

□ 

The American claim that Europe can¬ 
not stand alone seems based on 
the presumption that 
America can stand a 
loan. 

0 

Choral music in 
London is said to 
be in a bad way. We 
wonder why it” is not 
rechoired ? -■ * 

0 

A lonely .juror lias 
been complaining 
that he could not get 
his way because of the 
attitude of 11 stubborn 
men.' 

• 3 

Surely the cleverest 
thing our Great 
Man has done is in 
living in an age when there is nobody to 
take his place. 

' 0 

A Brixton notice reads " Garden 
mould given away.” * Somebody 
must have got a mouldy garden. 

0 . 

Nowadays, it is written, the novel is 
only a tract. Perhaps that is what 
makes it attractive. 

First Things First 

A parish in Northamptonshire has 
had the lesson “ First things first” 
impressed upon it in a sharp way. 

Because the legal date for the elec¬ 
tion of the Long Buckby Parish 
Council happened to. be also the date 
of a village concert, the election was 
held on Saturday instead of Monday. 
The concert could thus be held as 
arranged ; it was a great success. 

But then came the unpleasant 
sequel. The election of parish coun¬ 
cillors was declared null and void 
because it did not take place on the 
right day. 

Now the villagers wish they had 
changed the date of the concert. They 
have realised that public business is 
more important than amusement. 


The Greatest Adventure 

By Harold Begbie 

LAon't talk to me of voyages 
Across the charted sea; 
There's not an island unexplored 
Except the soul in me. 

It's there that I am sailing, 

It's there that I will go 
To find the one great secret, 

The only thing to know. 

J'll bring you back no monkeys, 
No scarlet-winged macaws, 
But power of the spirit 
And knowledge of its laws. 

J hope by sailing bravely 
To reach enchanted skies, 

And see the whole creation 
With spiritual eyes. 

’Within me is the Kingdom, 
Within me is the Dower, 
Within me is the Sceptre 
Of God's unfolding power. 

O GREATESt of adventures ! 

O farthest of all goals ! 

The glory His Who made it, 
The victory my soul's ! 

The Curate’s Cabbages 

By Our Country Qlrl 

It sounded like something out of 
* " Alice in Wonderland.” Quite 
distinctly I heard her say : 

“ Well, Cook, you had better slip 
on a coat and run down to the church 
for some parsley.” 

I thought it over, and said at Iasi, 
“ I suppose there's a church bazaar 
with a vegetable stall, but it does 
seem funny to have it in the morning.” 

“Oh, no!” said the housekeeper. 
“We always get our herbs from the 
church. Just think, our greengrocer 
doesn't sell parsley I Besides, all the 
shops are at the other end of the 
town, and the church is so handy. 

“ Of course I don't mean the mother 
church across the bay ; I mean the 
little army hut that serves as a 
chapel-of-ease here. You know how 
poor we all are—retired soldiers and 
sailors and judges, struggling to 
educate our children, and continually 
aske.d to subscribe to national and 
local charities. The curate—who lives 
on about twopence a year—won't beg 
for funds for his church if he can help 
it. So he cultivates the land on which 
the hut stands. There are flowers in 
front, and vegetables at the back. 
You go and pick what you like, and 
put something in the box. You can't 
think how useful it is.” 

“ Herbs and flowers ! ” I said. ft It 
sounds like a poem by Herrick. Your 
curate must be something of a poet 
himself.” 

The housekeeper tossed her head. 
“ He's something much better than 
that. He's a practical man.” 

» 

Guide Us, Guard Us 

Lead us, Heavenly Father, lead us 
O'er the world’s tempestuous sea; 
Guard us, guide us, keep us, feed us, 
For we have no help but Thee; 

Yet possessing 
Every blessing 
If our God our Father be. 

James Edmeston 



PETER PUCK 


WANTS* 

. TO KNOW 

Who paints the 
birds’ eggs 
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EGYPT AMONG THE 
FREE NATIONS 

ANCIENT LAND MAKES A 
FRESH START 

A Modern King Mounts the 
Throne of the Pharaohs 

TRIUMPH OF BRITISH 
STATESMANSHIP 

By Our International Correspondent 

The arrangement between the British 
Government and the people of Egypt 
that that ancient realm shall be free and 
independent has been quickly carried 
out. The Sultan of Egypt has become 
its King under the title of Fuad I. 

This fresh start by the land which had 
the oldest civilised Government that can 
be traced in history will be watched 
with sympathy by all the world, and 
most cordially by the people of the 
British Empire, whose action has led 
up to this change, and who will con¬ 
tinue their friendly protection of Egypt 
from outside interference. 

A Bankrupt Land 

No change in the modern world in 
which Great Britain has taken a leading 
part is more honourable to her than this 
development in Egypt, as will be seen by 
a glance at what has been happening in 
that country during the last fifty years. 

Fifty years ago Egypt, under the 
suzerainty of Turkey, was bankrupt 
through the ■ extravagance of her 
khedives, or rulers, and came under the 
control, financially, of Europe, with 
Great Britain and France as the most 
active Powers. 

Great Commercial Highway 

As the Egyptian troubles deepened 
into war, France withdrew, and left 
Great Britain there as trustee for the 
world ; for the situation of Egypt, on 
one of the great commercial highways, 
is such that confusion and anarchy 
cannot be allowed there. 

But. the British Governments always 
said that their control of Egypt was 
not selfish, and that Britain would with¬ 
draw when the condition of Egypt in 
relation to the world's prosperity would 
permit withdrawal to take place. 

Then followed incursions into Egypt 
from the w r arlike Sudan, which 
threatened the whole of the rich valley 
of the lower Nile, and our country 
defended Egypt when she could not 
defend herself. 

Order and Prosperity 

Had it not been for the outpouring 
of British blood and British gold Egypt 
would have come under the domination 
of the brutal Mahdi, and this seat of 
ancient civilisation would have fallen 
back into what may justly be described 
as the most terrible form of barbarism 
and tyranny. 

Slavery and oppression of all kinds 
would have been rampant to the verv 
borders of the Mediterranean, and the 
menace to Europe with such a powder 
as that of the fanatical Mahdists holding 
the chief highway between East and 
West w'ould have been serious. 

Our control of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment brought to Egypt orderliness and 
a great prosperity that before had 
seemed impossible, and the country was 
set firmly on its feet, with some hope 
of being able to stand alone. 

The Great War made it imperative 
that Egypt should be firmly held, and 
a British Protectorate was established. 


E very week there are performed a 
thousand unremembered acts of pity 
and of love, of courage and comrade¬ 
ship. Only a few T of them come to light. 

In a mine belonging to the Bargoed 
Steam Coal Colliery, in Wales, there was 
a fall of rock and coal. A miner named 
Owen was pinned down. He w r ould have 
been crushed to death beneath another 
fall that occurred directly afterwards if 
a comrade named O’Connor had not 
released him. 

O’Connor did this at the risk of his 
own life, for the roof was already crack¬ 
ing. It was plain that there would be 
another fall immediately ; yet O’Connor 
would not leave Owen; he stayed by him 
in spite of Owen’s brave advice to get 
away while he could. For many hours they 
sat anxiously waiting in the dark, and 


Continued from the previous column 

with the assent of all nations whose 
interests were bound up with the order¬ 
liness of this central land. 

But when the war ended, and Egypt 
was no longer a danger-point for all 
commercial nations, the question arose 
once more whether the Egyptians might 
not again assume control of their own 
country. 

The past of Egypt showed but little 
promise of success for her as an inde¬ 
pendent Power; but education had 
spread in the country, and there were 
such signs of progress and the rise of a 
really national spirit that Great Britain 
felt the time had come when her promise 


listening to the sounds of the rescuers* 
picks on the coal that walled them up. 
They had no food, but O’Connor.had a 
flask of tea, which they shared, and- at 
last they were able to crawl out. 

On the railway near Doncaster, in 
Yorkshire, a goods train ran off the line. 

Suddenly it was remembered that an 
express was due. If it were not stopped 
it would crash into a local train that 
could not be moved. Red flags were 
waved, but the driver did not see them. 

Then a railwayman did a very plucky 
thing. He had a fog signal in his pocket, 
and he ran toward the express and put 
it on the line. It was a dangerous thing 
to do ; he might have been caught by 
the express and killed. But he jumped 
aside just in time. The fog signal 
exploded, and the express pulled up. 


to withdraw and leave Egypt to redeem 
herself from past failures might be kept 
with reasonable safety. 

So Great Britain stood on one side, 
voluntarily, and Egypt is added to 
the roll of free and independent nations, 
with the safeguard that she shall still be 
protected from outside aggression. 

The re-establishment of a king in 
Egypt as the symbol of a free, self-govern¬ 
ing people is a proud day for that 
ancient land; but it is a day not less 
proud for the great Western Empire that 
has rescued her from ruin and handed 
back to her the opportunity of proving 
herself able to sustain the prosperity 
that has come from British trusteeship. 


KASHMIR BOYS GO HOME FROM SCHOOL 



These boys, who attend a school on a river bank in Kashmir, find the shortest way home 
. is by water, and here we see them in high spirits leaving school for the day 


This picture is frum the hook Kashmir in Sunlight anfl Shade, by C. E. Tyndale-Biscoe 
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TROUBLE ON THE 
RAND 

STRIKE BECOMES A 
CIVIL WAR 

General Smuts Brings Back 
Law and Order 

LESSON FOR ALL CIVILISED 
PEOPLES 

Ever since the beginning of the present 
year there have been grave troubles in 
the part of the Union of South Africa 
known as the Rand, the gold-mining 
belt of the Transvaal, of which Johannes¬ 
burg is the centre; and these troubles 
worked up into a kind of civil war. 

The beginning was a labour dispute. 
Later the disturbance took a political 
form. A number of the strikers wished 
to change the form of Government in 
the country, run up the red flag, and 
establish a republic. Then there was a 
period of disorder, when lawful peace 
was disregarded and armed men com¬ 
mitted many murders. And, finally, the 
South African Government brought into 
the disturbed region strong forces to 
protect life and property, and firmly 
stamp out murderous rebellion. 

Wages and Prices 

There is nothing more difficult to 
understand quite fairly than a Labour 
dispute, for each side always says that 
the other side is not stating the case 
in a right way. It is still more difficult 
to judge when the dispute is far away. 

Everywhere wages, which have been 
increased during the war, when prices 
of everything were high, are coming 
down as prices fall, and the downward 
movement has reached the Rand. The 
mine-owners say that the mines, es¬ 
pecially the poorer mines, cannot be 
worked successfully unless the cost of 
working is reduced. They wish to reduce 
wages and to employ a smaller propor¬ 
tion of white men and a larger proportion 
of coloured natives. 

Armed Men Seize a City 

The white miners say that the saving 
of expense, if necessary, should be done 
in some other way. The mine-owners do 
not agree, and three months ago the 
miners came out on strike. 

The Government presently suggested 
that an inquiry should be held jointly by 
the Government, the owners, and the 
miners, to see, if possible, what would be 
a fair arrangement of the points in dis¬ 
pute, and that, meantime, the miners 
should go back and the mines be opened 
until an agreement was reached. This 
proposal was rejected. 

But a number of the miners and all 
the native labourers wished to work 
and again many of the mines were 
opened. Then the strikers began to do 
damage to the mines, so that they had 
to be guarded, and the strikers, armed, 
took possession of Johannesburg. 

Basis of Civilisation 

General Smuts, the Prime Minister of 
the Union of South Africa, behaved 
throughout with great fairness. He 
pointed out that violence would so 
damage the mines that the miners would 
be bound to be worse off for a long while, 
even if they won in the end. 

The next step was that the miners 
called on all sorts of working men to 
strike, and so bring business to a stand¬ 
still. Life everywhere was unsafe, and 
violence reigned. 

- Then the Government proclaimed 
martial law, and its forces moved from 
all directions upon Johannesburg to dis¬ 
arm the violent ‘and enforce orderly 
action, and the general opinion of people 
not concerned in the dispute was that 
unlawful violence must be suppressed. 
For several days there was real warfare, 
in which guns and aeroplanes were used. 

In all this there is a lesson for every 
land which thoughtful people will learn, 
and that lesson is that no civilised 
country can allow one section of its 
people to paralyse, by mob violence, 
the life-preserving services of the nation. 
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TIN PLAGUE 

METAL THAT GETS ILL 

Why Did Captain Scott Perish 
in Antarctica ? 

FOOD FRESH AFTER A CENTURY 

It has lately been said that the reason 
why Captain Scott perished in the Ant¬ 
arctic was that tin pest attacked his 
petrol-cans, and. so allowed the petrol 
which would have carried him back to 
safety to leak away or evaporate. 

This pest, or tin plague as it is some¬ 
times called, is remarkably like disease 
in a sick man. When it once starts the 
plague spreads and destroys the useful¬ 
ness of the. metal,' unless the conditions 
that brought it about are changed. 

The tin really catches cold, and in 
countries, like Russia, that have pro¬ 
longed frosts strange things happen. 

Tin is a white metal that does not 
melt till it reaches a temperature of 
232 degrees, Centigrade. This is, of 
course, much hotter than the boiling- 
point of water, which is 100 degrees C., 
but far lower than the melting-point of 
wrought iron, 1500 degrees C. 

Metal Turns to Powder 

Now, the strange thing about tin is 
that when it gets cold, at about 18 de¬ 
grees C., the. bright, silver-like metal 
often begins to' change into a grey 
powder, and unless the temperature is 
raised the whole of the metal becomes 
gradually pulverised. A spot or two 
appears first, then many spots, and 
eventually the entire surface is affected 
and changes into powder. 

In 1851 the German chemist Erdmann 
found an organ in which the tin pipes 
had all crumbled to-powder; and in 
countries where long spells of cold occur 
it is unwise to have anything made of 
tin; In 1868 a whole shipment of 
blocks of tin that had been stored in the 
Custom-house at Pet'rograd was found 
to have changed into powder in this 
way. In museums in cold countries 
objects of tin frequently show spots on 
their surface, indicating the presence of 
the plague, and unless they are placed 
in a higher temperature the objects will 
eventually perish completely. 

Does a Diamond Change ? 

This grey tin is what is called an allo- 
tropic form of the metal. Allotropic is 
made up of two Greek words meaning 
another and shape, and it is a very good 
description of certain elements that can 
exist in various forms and yet retain the 
same chemical properties. 

Carbon is a very good example of 
this. We know it as charcoal, as 
graphite or blacklead, and as diamond. 
All are equally pure carbon, and have 
the same chemical properties, but phy¬ 
sically they are quite different in ap¬ 
pearance, colour, texture, and hardness. 
Scientists now believe that the diamond 
is very slowly changing into another 
form of carbon. The change, however, 
is so slow that it is not noticeable. 

Two Forms of Tin 

Tin exists in two forms, white and 
grey, and while the white holds together, 
and can be used for various purposes, 
the grey exists only in the powder form 
and is useless. By melting it, ' and 
thereby raisin" the temperature, we 
change it back into white shining tin. 

Tin vessels and boxes are not really 
made of tin but of tinplate—a thin sheet 
of iron tinned on both sides to prevent 
it from rusting. What happened to 
Captain Scott's petrol tins was probably 
that the cold of the Antarctic changed 
the tin on the surface into grey powder, 
allowing the moist atmosphere to rust 
tin}^ holes in the iron, through which 
the petrol escaped. 

Recently a tin of beef, left in the 
Arctic in "1825 by Captain Parry and 
found by Sir John Ross in 1833, came in¬ 
to the possession of the Hull Museum. It 
was opened .that the condition of . the 
meat after nearly 100 years might be 
examined. It was fresh, and when tasted 
proved as excellent as when packed. 

Now, this tin had not been affected 
by tin plague, possibly because it was 


CAN EINSTEIN 
HOLD HIS OWN ? 

New Light on His Famous 
Theory 

POSSIBLE EFFECT OF THE LATEST 
NEWS OF ANOTHER PLANET 

Some startling calculations^have just 
been published by a German mathe¬ 
matician, Professor Grossman, which, if 
confirmed, will go a good way toward 
upsetting Einstein’s theory of relativity. 

Einstein, in putting forward his 
famous theory, claimed that it would 
successfully account for an irregularity 
in the motion of the planet Mercury, 
which astronomers hitherto had been 
unable to explain ; and Einstein’s pre¬ 
dicted value agreed so closely with the 
observed irregularity that many as¬ 
tronomers regarded this as an indis¬ 
putable proof of the theory. 

But now’ Professor Grossman tells us 
that the results of the American pro¬ 
fessor, Simon Newcomb, who worked 
out the irregularity from the observa¬ 
tions, are quite wrong. He has made the 
calculations afresh, and finds that the 
actual value of Mercury’s irregularity is 
less than that predicted by Einstein. 

Preparing for the Great Eclipse 

Two other tests were originally sug¬ 
gested by Einstein. He predicted that 
the lines in the spectrum of the sun 
would all be minutely shifted out of their 
true places. Astronomers have not yet, 
however, been able to settle whether 
they can detect this shift or not. 

The other prediction was that the 
rays of light coming from a star would 
be"bent out of their straight course when 
passing near a heavy body like the sun. 

This point was settled in Einstein's 
favour at the solar eclipse of May 1919 ; 
but in order to make quite sure arrange¬ 
ments are being made to observe the 
total eclipse of September this year. 
The British party has already set out to 
Christmas Island, the station from which 
they have chosen to observe the eclipse. 
Einstein himself is going to accompany 
one of the other expeditions. 

Will this great man, with his won¬ 
derful theories, triumph in the end ? 

SHEARING TIME FOR 
BUFFALOES 

Garments of Bison Hair 

The bison, or American buffalo, which 
after becoming almost extinct is now on 
the increase again in the United States 
■ fand Canada, is to be put to practical use. 

Its hair is said to be a greater warmth- 
retainer than any. other material, and 
8000 bison arc to be sheared just as 
sheep are sheared, and their hair used 
for making blankets, sweaters, socks, 
and other similar articles. 

It is estimated that the 8000 bison 
will yield about 160,000 pounds, or 
nearly 80 tons of hair, and the animals, 
now preserved in reservations, are to 
be utilised for this purpose, not only in 
the United States, but also in Canada. 

Of course, they cannot be sheared as 
easily and simply as sheep. They are 
not so meek as sheep, and, being strong, 
might cause a good deal of trouble. 
They will therefore be fastened to a 
framework during the operation, so that 
they can neither kick nor bite. 

As the herds in the United States and 
Canada are growing fast, we may all 
one day be wearing coats of bison hair. 


Continued from the previous column 
well protected by a thick coating of 
paint, though how that should stop the 
change it is difficult to see, because the 
tin inside would still be cold. It is a fact, 
however, that tin can often be cooled 
far below r the 18 degrees C. without 
changing ; but then it is always-in an 
unstable condition, liable to change to 
the grey powder at any time. The change 
begins slowly, increases in speed up to 
48^ degrees below’ zero C., and then 
slow’s down again. 


HORSE SEEKS ITS 
BEST FRIEND 

In Time of Need 

A DOCTOR’S TRUE STORY 

An Irish doctor in.Western Australia sends 
us this fine story of the sagacity of a horse 
owned by his father in the South of Ireland. 

My father, who, like most Irishmen, 
was devoted to horses, had a favourite 
mare used only for the saddle. In her 
way Molly was as much attached to him 
as he w’as to her: 

One winter night of exceptional 
severity, soon after midnight had struck, 
three distinct knocks were heard at 
the front door—a very unusual occur¬ 
rence in that lonety part of the country. 

Getting up to find out the cause, my 
father heard, as he descended the stairs, 
a distinct neigh of a horse, and, on open¬ 
ing the front door, there stood Molly. 

“ What is the matter, old girl ? ” he 
asked. Molly neighed again, and then 
turned round .and proceeded to go back 
to her stable, viiich w r as nearly 200 
yards away. 

My father followed with a lantern, i 
and found that the doors of her box- 
stall had been blown wide open, letting 
in the wind and the rain. 

Having firmly secured the doors, my 
father returned to bed,; and heard no 
more night alarms. 

The sagacity of the animal had sug¬ 
gested that in her discomfort she should 
seek the aid of her best friend. 

A CAT AND ITS FRIEND 
Companionship with a Canary 

A Liverpool reader gives us this addition 
to our list of curious animal companionships, 
which illustrates how the natural desire to 
kill its prey may be overcome by an animal. 

A kitten came to us after w’e had a 
pet canary, and as soon as she began 
to notice the bird in the cage my mother 
constantly admonished her by raising her 
hand and saying, “ If you dare. Pussy ! ” 

As the cat grew up she became the 
best of friends with the bird, and they 
regularly occupied the kitchen window 
together, the bird perching on pussy's 
ears, to the wonder of passers-by. 

Once, when w r e returned home at 
night, w’e found the cat in a state of 
great distress, and feared she had suc¬ 
cumbed to a sudden temptation to kill 
the bird. She led the way to the coal- 
place under the stairs, *and there we 
found Dicky, quite unrecognisable, hav¬ 
ing-a coal-dust bath. 

The cat was much relieved w hen w'e 
w’ashed the bird and restored its colour. 

Finally, the bird was drowned in a 
bath too deep for it, and the tragedy 
w r as discovered through the mewing of 
the cat. * 

KEEPING FROGS 
Friends in the Garden 

This experience of frog-keeping is from a 
Lincoln reader. 

I have noted that your readers seem 
interested in frogSj.-so-I will tell you about 
some I kept this year. 

As I could not get any toads for my 
cucumber frames I tried frogs—two in 
each frame. I put a jar of water in each 
frame, let into the soil, with a few big 
stones in the jars so that the frogs could 
get out again. They throve fairly well, 
and enjoyed their small pond in the 
hot summer days. 

Two of the frogs soon became quite 
tame, and hopped to the edge of the frame 
when I opened it. Though they would not 
take insects out of my hand, they soon 
caught them when they w’ere dropped. 

Any, readers who have cold frames will 
find frogs very useful in keeping down 
insects; and children will be interested 
in seeing how they dart out their thin, 
long tongues at the insects with un¬ 
erring aim. 


THEWEEK IN HISTORY 

RAPHAEL, THE BOY 
PAINTER 

Man Who Rivalled Michael 
Angelo 

YOUTHFUL ARTIST’S 
AMAZING GENIUS 

April 2. British bombarded Copenhagen . . 1801 
3. Washington Irving born in New York . . 1783 


4. Oliver Goldsmith died in London ..... 1774 

5. Edward Young died at Welwyn ..... 1763 

6. Raphael died at Rome 1520 


7. William Wordsworth born at Cockermouth 1770 

8. Lorenzo de Medici died at Florence . . . 1492^ 

Raphael Sanzio, one of the world’s 
greatest painters, died on April 6, 1520, 
and is buried in the oldest building in 
Rome that is still 
intact and used. His 
body lies in the Pan¬ 
theon, the ancient 
temple of the ancient 
Roman gods, now 
the burial place of the 
kings of United Italy. 

And well does 
Raphael deserve this 
honour, for he was an exquisite painter, 
of enormous industry, productive power, 
and influence on art, with a character 
that charmed all kinds of people who 
knew him, and his crowded life only 
lasted 37 years. 

He was born at the little hill town of 
Urbino in 1483, and was trained as an 
artist when a boy by his father, who 
was a painter. , But when the lad was 
eleven his father died. Later, Raphael 
became apprenticed to the fine painter 
of sacred picture subjects Perugino of 
Perugia. Here, while he was still a lad 
in his teens, he became well known 
locally both as a helper of Perugino and 
as an independent painter. 

Three Famous Artists 

After four }^ears with Perugino he 
went to Florence, where the two superb 
painters Michael Angelo and Leonardo 
da Vinci, were competing with each other 
in exhibitions of their skill, and from 
each of them he learned the secrets of 
their influence, for Raphael had the 
power of appreciating different qualities 
of artistry and reproducing to some 
extent the effects that he admired. 

In 1508 he was invited to Rome by 
the architect Bramante, who was just 
beginning to build the great cathedral 
of St. Peter’s, and whom, toward the end 
of his life, he succeeded as its architect. 

In Rome Raphael became the idol of 
the art world, attracting to himself a 
crowd of students who helped him with 
his pictures. He was popularly regarded 
as the rival of the great Michael Angelo, 
who was then working in Rome at the 
height of his fame. 

Man of Many Pictures 

During his twelve years in Rome 
Raphael produced a great number of 
pictures that now are spread over the 
world. As the years went on he tended 
to leave the painting of purely, religious 
pictures and to use classical themes from 
Grecian and early Roman history, or to 
mix them with religious themes. This 
change came naturally with the revival 
of interest in the classical languages and 
classical life that was then going on. 

So Raphael came to be a transition 
painter, leaving the old style and starting 
new methods, and for this some blame 
and others praise him. 

Like Michael Angelo, he was sculptor 
and architect as well as painter, and 
aspired to be a poet. It may be doubted 
whether any man who died as young as 
he, in the full plenitude of his powers, 
ever showed such amazing genius or 
did more to deserve a lasting name. 
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SHARKS IN ENGLISH 
WATERS 

A Large Haul Off 
Ramsgate 

WHY FISHERMEN DISLIKE 
THE DOGFISH 

By Our Country Correspondent 

A Ramsgate ketch recently landed over 
eight hundred dogfish from one haul. 

The piked dogfish, or, as it is variously 
called on different parts of the coast, 
the spur dog, the bone dog, and the fish 
hoe, is the most common of all the 
British dogfish. 

It is really a shark, and grows to a 
length of four feet, though the specimens 
caught are generally about. half that 
size. On almost any part of our coasts 
these sharks may be seen when the 
fishermen bring their hauls to land, 
and large quantities' are eaten by' the 
poorer people of our towns and cities, 
where they are cut up and cooked in 
the fried fish shops. They are a very 
nourishing food. 

Their resemblance to the man-eating 
shark of more southerly waters is very 
marked, and British fishermen regard 
them with almost as much detestation 
as do sailors on ships the fiercer sharks. 

The dogfish, which often invades 
fishing-grounds in huge numbers, does 
an immense amount of damage to the 
nets as well as eating large quantities 
of the fish. It is very voracious and 
is often seen devouring fish in the net. 

The name dogfish is quite appropriate 
for these creatures, for just as the wild 
dog hunts in packs over the prairie, so 
these marine dogs scour the sandy deserts 
at the bottom of the North Sea, preying 
on all the smaller fish they can find. 
While not dangerous to man in the 
same sense as the larger sharks, the 
dogfish can give a very nasty bite, which 
is difficult to heal. It has been known 
to seize and shake a man's jersey in 
the same way as a dog shakes a rat. 

Frank Buckland described the dogfish 
as vagabond curs of the ocean that go 
prowling and snapping about anywhere 
and anyhow for food. 

The piked dogfish has a long, pro¬ 
jecting nose, and with it roots among 
the sand for small flat fish. Plaice and 
sole hide in the sands, but the dogfish 
soon snaps them.up. 

There arc several other kinds of 
dogfish, or small sharks, found in British 
waters. The egg cases, known to children 
as sea purses, are often picked up on the 
beach, and are worth looking for. 


THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 9 p.m., summer time, on April 5 


Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What does U.C.L. mean ? University 
College, London. 

What is an Isotherm ? A line drawn 
connecting up places that have the same 
mean annual temperature. 

What is a Fiasco ? A ridiculous 
failure. The word is Italian for*.flask 
or bottle, and was originally used by 
Italian audiences as a term of contempt 
for sidgers whose voices did not please. 
It conveyed the idea of cracked. 


MARVEL OF A 
MILLION VOLTS 

Immense Power Turned 
on a Little Crab 

NEW POSSIBILITIES OF 
DISCOVERY 

The news of a transformer making 
electric current at a pressure of a 
million volts has caused great interest.- 

Only recently voltages of a quarter of a 
million have been used in producing 
X-rays which penetrate the flesh so 
easily that they can be used for treating 
complaints within the body. 

But the million-volt apparatus will 
probably open up a wonderful new field, 
the possibilities of which no one can at 
present foresee. 

It will probably be possible to photo¬ 
graph through heavy steel castings, such 
as the propeller shafts of ships, and so to 
find a flaw in the casting that might lead 
to accident. 

The X-rays given off by a tube excited 
by these great voltages have only 
recently been found to travel consider¬ 
able distances ; thus a crab was X-rayed 
a hundred yards away-from an X-ray 
apparatus, showing that the rays easily 
travel this distance. With - a million 
volts the possibilities of a new system of 
wireless signalling come into view, , 

Tubes Instead of Wires 

One of the most interesting features of 
these enormous voltages is' that .it is no 
longer possible to cohvey the current by 
the wires ordinarily used,‘as the elec¬ 
tricity -would literally fly away from 
them in the form of what is known as a 
“ brush discharge/' Instead of Wires it 
has been found necessary to use- metal 
tubing four inches in diameter. The 
current travels- along the surface of the 
tubing without much loss.'■ 

The million-volt generator introduces 
a new phase of electrical workand the 
secrets of Nature it will reveal will be 
awaited with the keenest interest by the 
world of science. _ , 

GRAPES GROWN ON~SAND 
Frenchman’s Enterprise 

Shifting sand dunes do not seem to 
offer much field for enterprise in horti¬ 
culture, but a Frenchman, Monsieur 
Dumail, has shown that even ' sand 
dunes can be put to profitable use. 

He is growing vines very successfully 
on the dunes at Anglet, near Biarritz, 
'where storms and winds from' the 
Mediterranean shift the sand from place 
to place. - ■ ' 

In order to prevent this and protect 
the dunes from the attacks of the wind, 
Monsieur Fkimail erected high fences 
seaward, and then planted branches of 
tamarind trees. The fences protected 
the tamarinds till they had grown into 
trees, and then he planted grape vines, 
the fences and tamarind, trees together 
forming an impenetrable barrier to the 
winds, which were thus unable to dam¬ 
age or destroy the vines. \ 

These vines are now yielding good 
crops of grapes, and Monsieur Dumail’s 
faith in his scheme has been tri¬ 
umphantly vindicated: 


SUBSTITUTE- FOR SUGAR 
Sweetness of the Artichoke 

A discovery of 'gi k eat importance in 
the sweetening world has been made by 
the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture—that large quantities of the 
chemical known as ihulin can. be ex¬ 
tracted from artichokes/and that it has 
a sweetening power more than half as 
great again as cane sugar. 

Artichokes want practically no culti¬ 
vation, and are regarded more as useless 
weeds than, anything else in North 
America, though the Indians used them 
as a food before white men arrived. 

Careful experiments are being made 
to see how far inulin can be used as a 
substitute for sugar, which is still very 
expensive compared with its old price. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

Which British Bird Has the Sweetest 
Song? 

The nightingale is matchless as a 
songster. The blackbird and thrush 
rank next. 

DoSalmon Live in the Sea for Any Time? 

Salmon are born in fresh water and 
return there to lay their eggs, but most 
of their lives is spent in the sea. 

How Long Does a Whale Live ? 

Positive knowledge on the subject 
does not exist, hut it is supposed that 
500 years is not too long a period to 
assign to the whale. 

What is the Largest Animal a Snake Can 
Swallow? 

A full-grown python is believed to be 
able to crush a tiger or an ox, but not to 
swallow it. Pythons can swallow goats 
and antelopes, horns and all. 

How Long Do Bats Hibernate? 

That depends on the weather. A spell 
of genial warm evenings will bring them 
out in mid-winter, whereas their sleep is 
continuous during low temperatures. 
Why Does a Parrot Pull Out Its Feathers? 

This is a morbid fancy w 7 hich comes 
to some captive parrots, and the habit is 
hard to cure. Lack of occupation is pro¬ 
bably the cause. Polly should always 
have a piece of soft wood to nibble. 

Is it Usual for Retrievers to Have Only 

Four Toes on Each Hind Foot? 

That is the natural number for every 
existing species of dogs ; and all, save 
the wild African hunting dog, have five 
toes to each forepaw. 

. How Does a Leech Make a Wound ? 

The leech’s mouth has a round, sucker¬ 
like process which clings to an object, 
and small but effective teeth set in 
triangular form. 

Why are there Flints Near the Top of a 
Chalk Pit? 

Water once flowed where the chalk 
now is, and the flints fonned in the midst 
of deep, heavy sediment. Levels alter, 
land wears down, and lewder strata of 
ancient days come to the surface. 

Why Does a Cat Born in May Never 
Catch Mice? 

The suggestion is inaccurate. It is 
not the month but the cat that matters. 
Some cats are not born mousers, but 
that is due to domestication, not to the 
date of birth. 

How Many Kinds of Frogs and Toads 
Are There? 

About 900 species are recognised. All 
the other amphibia, or water-born land 
animals, ^number but 100 species. The 
amphibia are the least numerous in 
species of all back-boned animals. 

Why Has the Crossbill so Strange a Beak ? 

Doubtless the X-like mandibles of 
the crossbill are a modification evolved 
by the bird’s long practice of prizing 
open pine cones to obtain the seeds.. 

What Animals Leap by a Kind of 
Parachute? 

Among mammals there are the flying 
phalanger (or opossum), flying squirrel, 
flying lemur, flying mouse; reptiles 
furnish the flying lizard and certain 
highly-modified geckos; some frogs 
have parachute-like feet; and two sorts 
of fish soar into the air. 

Is a Wasp as Strong as a Man ? 
Relatively to its size a wasp is about 
eighty times as strong as a powerful 
man. A coal-heaver can carry a sack of 
coal weighing two hundredweights, or 
about twenty times his own weight; but 
a wasp can pick up a stone forty times 
its own weight and use it as a mallet. 
Many graphic details of the amazing 
strength of insects are given in a wonder¬ 
fully illustrated article on The Little 
Giants and the Marvellous Things They 
Can Do in My Magazine for April—the 
C.N. monthly that is lying on the book¬ 
stalls with this paper. 


JUPITER AT HIS 
NEAREST 

BRILLIANT OBJECT IN THE 
SOUTH-EAST SKY 

Planet Never Seen Where it 
Really is 

WATCHING A WORLD SPIN 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Jupiter, the magnificent orb that 
adorns the south-east sky and is by far 
the brightest object in that region, will 
be at his nearest to us next Wednesday. 
He will be but 413,750,000 miles away, 
the nearest heavenly object, with the 
exception of the Moon. 

And yet how very far away he is ! An 
aeroplane flying at 100 miles an hour 
without stopping would take 472 years 
to reach him. A rifle bullet, travelling 
at the speed with which it leaves the 
muzzle, would take about seven years. 

Even light, the fastest thing known, 
does not reach us till nearly thirty-six 
minutes after it left Jupiter, so we do 
not see him where he is but only where 
lie was over half an hour before—17,300 
miles from his actual position. 

Mystery for the Astronomers 

It was through Jupiter that the speed 
of light was first discovered, for his 
moons frequently became eclipsed 
through passing behind Jupiter or 
getting immersed in his shadow. Now 
astronomers can calculate the time of 
this occurrence to a second, but over 
two centuries ago they found that these 
events always occurred behind time 
when Jupiter was farther away. 

His distance is sometimes 188 million 
miles greater than it is now, and when 
this happened the eclipses were.always 
about 16 minutes late. It was then dis¬ 
covered by Roemer, in 1675, that it was 
the light from J upiter that took longer 
to reach us owing to his greater distance, 
and so made the eclipses appear later. 

A World of Tumult 

Jupiter, seen through a powerful 
telescope, is at present a particularly 
beautiful object, appearing much larger 
than the Moon does to . the naked eye. 
He looks so serene that it seems scarcely 
possible to believe what a terrible state 
of tumult and upheaval his surface is in. 

For Jupiter can be seen to spin, his ap¬ 
pearance changing in the course of an 
hour or two, as his colossal belts of cloud 
and great masses of semi-fluid material 
are whirled round-from west to east. 

An area which at, say, 7 o’clock p.m’ 
is close to the western edge of this 
enormous world will by eleven be near 
the eastern edge, and before the night is 
over it will reappear at the western edge, 
having made a complete revolution in 
about nine hours and fifty-five minutes. 
So places near his equator will be whirled 
round at nearly 30,000 miles an hour, 
thirty times quicker than the equatorial 
parts of the Earth. In fact, so quickly do 
Jupiter’s equatorial regions.whirl round 
that they get in front of his more tem¬ 
perate latitudes by as much as six 
minutes at every revolution. 

The Great Red Spot 

Different belts of clouds generally 
travel at different speeds, and even 
immense configurations, such as the 
Great Red Spot that appeared in 1878, 
move forward at a different and slightly 
increasing rate. This vast area occupies 
a place on Jupiter similar to Aus¬ 
tralia on our world and is large enough 
to take four Earths side by side. If 
appeared at first to be a continent in 
the making, but, if so, it has since melted 
almost completely away, leaving, how¬ 
ever, the great hollow where it once was. 

This indicates a degree of rigidity in 
Jupiter’s temperate regions and points 
to the beginnings of his geological era, a 
period of stress and strain in which crusts 
of semi-molten rocks form here and 
there and strive for cohesion against the 
colossal eruptive and tidal" forces of 
Jupiter. G. F. M, 
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MEN OF THE MIST 


The Exciting Adventures of ToldbyT. C. Bridges, 
Two Boys Among the Indians ® the C.N. Storyteller 


What Has Happened Before 

Clem and Billy Ballard are sent to 
school by their uncle, Robert Grims- 
ton. Their father, who has been un¬ 
justly imprisoned for theft, has 
escaped, and their mother is dead. 

One evening their headmaster 
gives them a mysterious envelope con¬ 
taining tickets "to Liverpool, and an 
unsigned note to say that their p assages 
are booked for America. 

In New York they are put on the 
train for Seattle, where they meet 
Bart Condon, an American, who takes 
them to a steamer bound for Alaska. 
On board they overhear two men 
planning to restake the gold claim 
of a.fugitive from justice known as 
the Big Britisher. 

CHAPTER 6 
Bart’s Promise 

othing could be heard but 
the steady beat of the 
engine, the throb of the screw, 
and the rush and swash of the 
broken water in the wake of the 
ship. Billy had dropped back close 
by Clem, and the two lay. motion¬ 
less, almost breathless. 

At last . Gurney took his pipe 
from his mouth and spoke again. 

“ What’s this English chap’s 
name, Craze ? Know anything 
about him ? ” 

“ Mighty little,” was Craze’s 
reply. “ I did hear his name was 
Bandon, and that he ain’t been up 
there a very long time. But he's 
got right in with the Injuns, and 
lie’s making, a pile of dollars out 
of skins and dust.” 

. “ And liow do you reckon to 
track him down ? ” 

“ My information is he’s settled 
in a valley up in the Mammoth 
Range.” 

Gurney •whistled again. 

“ But that’s a long way inland.” 

“ That’s so,” agreed Craze. “ But 
I reckon it’s worth it.” 

Gurney nodded. 

“It ought to be. But see here. 
Craze, do you reckon you can find 
the trail ? ” - ■ 

Craze chuckled softly. 

“ I’ve got a guide,” he said. 

“ What, one of the Indians ? ” 

“ No, he ain’t an Injun. He’s 
a white man. And,” he added, in a 
whisper, “ he’s right here on this 
ship this minute.” 

Gurney started slightly. 

“ Who" is he ? ” he asked eagerly. 

Before Craze could answer a 
sound of footsteps was heard 
coming rapidly along the deck, 
and Bart Condon’s deep voice broke 
the silence. 

“ You, Clem; you, Billy! Where 
be you?” 

Clem caught hold of Billy's arm, 
And the two crouched closer than 
ever on the top of the deck-house. 

Bart called again, but, as there 
was no answer, went away. But 
when Clem ventured again to look 
down over the edge of his perch 
Gurney and Craze had vanished. 

“ Bad luck! ” he growled in 
Billy’s ear. “ Just a moment more 
and we should have heard who the 
guide was.” 

. They slipped away quietly, and 
soon found Bart leaning over the 
rail just by the companion. 

“ Say, boys, 1 ” he remarked, in his 
slow drawl, “ have you plumb for¬ 
gotten it’s supper-time, or ain’t 
you hungry ? ” 

.Clem.looked round to make sure 
no one was listening. 

“ We had something to make us 
forget it, Bart,” he answered ; then 
told what he and Billy had heard. _ 

Bai't listened without a word, 
and -when Clem had finished he 
nodded. 

“ I reckon I can.tell you who the 
guide is,” he said quietly. “ His 
name’s Condon—Bart Condon.” 

Clem-and Billy gazed at him in 
speechless amazement. 

“ Only he ain't going to act, 
sonny,” continued Bart, and 
chuckled softly. “ I knew there 
was something funny doing as soon 
as I‘saw those two galoots aboard, 


but I hardly reckoned they knowed 
as much as they seem to. Wal, 
boys. I'm glad you heard what you 
did, for it gives me a chance.” 

Billy burst out: 

“ Do you mean that those two 
men intend to track us wherever 
we go ? ” 

“ That’s exactly what I do 
mean, sonny,” answered Bart. 

* ’ CHAPTER 7 
A Hasty Landing 

lem, look at those moun¬ 
tains ! ' exclaimed Billy. 

It was eight days since they 
had left Seattle, and the John P. 
Wilkes was still nosing her way 
up through a maze of islands. On 
this morning the two boys had 
come up early, to find a calm sea, 
a blue sky, and toothed against 
the East a most magnificent array 
of snow-clad peaks. 

“ I suppose we shall, have to 
climb over those one of these 
days ? ” replied Clem. 

“ Maybe sooner.than .you think, 
my lads,” came Bart’s quiet voice 
behind them. 

Both boys turned sharply, but 
Bart gave them a warning look. 

“ You come along down with 
me,” he said softly; and they 
followed him below to their cabin. 

Bart closed the door carefully. 

“ You pack your things, boys,” 
he said. 

“ What \ ” gasped Billy. “Are 
we going ashore ? Oh, when ? ” 

“When I do,” replied Bart 
quietly. “ You watch me, and 
for pity’s sake don’t let on to a 
soul aboard ! ” 

It was not often Bart spoke so 
strongly, and the boys were much 
impressed; By Bart’s advice they 
packed their things in bundles, 
leaving out everything not abso¬ 
lutely necessary. By the time they 
had "finished the ship was steaming 
up a narrow fiord, with high cliffs 
on each side. 

“ We stop at the mouth of the 
Taku River,” Bart told them. 
“ Some of the folk’ll go ashore, 
but you just stay around and watch 
me. Don’t talk, and keep your 
faces straight. You get me ? ” 

. They did, and said so. When 
they went on deck again, Bart 
locked the cabin door behind them. 
Presently the "John P. Wilkes” 
was slowing into the mouth of a 
river which came down between 
lofty banks covered with gigantic 
forests of cedars and Douglas fir. 

To the right of the river mouth 
was an open space of four or five 
acres, with several rough frame 
buildings. Some Japs and Indians 
were' moving about. There was a 
landing close to the building with 
nets hung on it and boats tied up. 

“ This here’s the Taku salmon 
cannery,” Bart told the boys. 
“ Now you sit around, and don’t 
do a thing till I tell you.” 

The steamer worked into the 
wharf and tied up, a gangway was 
got out, and a number of cases 
began to be unloaded. - The Japs 
wheeled them up to the storehouse* 

Gurney and Craze were close to 
the gangway, and hardly took their 
eyes off Bart and the boys. But as 
those three merely leaned lazily 
over the rail, the others seemed to 
become less suspicious.. . 

A big man wearing his trousers 
tucked* into high boots came down 
from the main building and crossed 
the gangway. His eyes fell on Bart 
Condon; and at once his big. sun¬ 
burned face lit up, and lie strode 
across. 

“ Why, Bart, old son, be that 
you ? I'm sure glad to see you,” he 
exclaimed. 

Bart stretched out his hand. 

“ Me too, Joe. I thought you’d 
be along.” ... 

- “ But ain’t you coming ashore, 
Bart ? ” asked the other, as he 
wrun£ his friend’s hand. 

“ There's not a lot of time,” re¬ 
plied Bart. He turned to Clem and 
Billy. -“ Say, boys, shake hands 


with my friend Joe Western. He 
owns this here factory, and some 
day maybe we’ll stay over with him 
a piece.” 

As Bart spoke, Billy, watching 
him closely, saw one eyelid flicker, 
saw, too, that Joe Western seemed 
to understand something from this 
lightning wink. At any rate, the 
big man leaned against the rail, and 
began to talk salmon and nothing 
else. The packages were soon 
ashore, then some cases were 
brought down from the factory and 
stowed aboard. The boys began to 
feel positively ill with excitement, 
for they could see that in another 
moment or two the ship was due to 
leave. ■ 

The second^ officer came down 
the deck, and stopped opposite 
them; 

“ We’re right off, Mr. Western,” 
he said. “ Gangway’s just being 
pulled in. Guess you better get 
ashore unless you want to come 
along with us.” 

“I’d like to mighty well,” smiled 
Western ; “ but I reckon I’ve got 
my job to attend to. Wal, good¬ 
bye, Bart.” 

Bart walked with him to the 
gangway, the ropes of which two 
men were already beginning to 
loosen. 

“ So-long,” said Western loudly. 

Then, with a wonderfully light 
step, considering how big and 
heavy a man he was, he sprang 
lightly on to the wharf. 

The gangway -was actually being 
raised, and Clem and Billy were 
divided between despair and amaze¬ 
ment, when suddenly Bart darted 
forward. 

“ Here, what are you a-doing 
of ? ” roared the man who was 
casting off. “ Want to drown your¬ 
self, or what ? ” 

“ Come on ! ” hissed Clem to 
Billy; and before the man could 
stop them, they had both followed 
Bart, and with flying leaps reached 
the wharf. 

They turned, to see Gurney and 
Craze make a dash for the gangway. 
They were too late. The screw was 
turning and the steamer beginning 
to move. 

At this moment the steward 
rushed to the rail, and two heavy 
packages hurtled through the air, 
to land with heavy thuds on the 
wharf. 

“ There’s your things, boys,” said 
Bart calmly. “ Take ’em up and 
carry ’em to the house. After all, 
wc are going to stay with Mr. 
Western a piece.” 

CHAPTER 8 

Dogfish 

J oe Western’s quarters were 
rough but comfortable. There 
were plenty of bunks and there was 
plenty to eat, and after as good a 
dinner as they had ever put away 
the two boys were turned loose to 
explore. 

“ Only don’t you go up in the 
woods, young fellers,” w T arned 
Western. “Not unless Bart or me 
goes with you. You can go out in 
a boat if you’ve a mind to, but the 
woods ain’t healthy for tenderfeet.” 

So Clem and Billy started off, and 
the first thing they came across was 
a huge boat-load of silvery salmon 
fresh from the nets being carried 
up into the factory. 

Here they were gutted and scaled 
by Indians, then packed into cans, 
which were placed in huge caul¬ 
drons of boiling water. When-the 
fish was cooked the tins were al¬ 
lowed to cool, then soldered up, and 
packed in cases ready for shipment. 

Afterwards, Sam, the Japanese 
in charge of the boats, lent them a 
canoe, and they went up the river. 

The water was alive with salmon 
which were running up the river to 
spawn. The afternoon seemed to 
pass like a flash, and it was only 
when they began . to get hungry 
that the boys remembered they 
must get back for supper. 

“ Do we start tomorrow, Bart ? ” 
questioned Billy, when the meal 
was oyer. 

Bart shook his head slowly. 

“I reckon not, Billy. We’ve got 
to have carriers, and Joe here can’t 
spare his Injuns till the fishing 
season’s over.” 


Billy’s face showed his dismay. 

“ But, Bart, won't Gurney and 
Craze come back after us ? ” 

Bart nodded. 

“ Ay, they’ll come back, but it’s 
going to take them quite a while.” 

“ Then, surely, the sooner we get 
away the better,” said Clem seri¬ 
ously. “ If Mr. Western would 
lend us a canoe we could take our 
things in it all right, couldn't we ? ” 

Bart nodded again. 

“ Yes, sonny, we can take 'em 
as far as the water’ll let us. But 
that ain’t where we’re bound for. 
There’s two hundred mile and more 
of mountains to cross after that. 
And it ain’t as if you and Billy could 
carry a forty-pound pack over coun¬ 
try like that.” 

“ We could with practice.”' 

“ Five years’ practice, Billy. No 
less. We’ll just have to wait.” 

His tone was so decided that the 
boys felt it was no use arguing. 
They .got up and moved away 
toward the river. It was dark now, 
but the night was calm and still, 
and a wonderful hush brooded over 
the great forests that sloped so 
steeply to the swift river. 

“ Hallo, here’s Sam ! ” exclaimed 
Billy. 

* The Japanese, who -was sitting in 
a boat, busy sharpening a big 
three-pronged spear, looked up. 

“You like go with me ? ” he 
asked, in hfs polite way. 

“ Rather ! ” said Billy. “ Where 
are you going ? ” 

“I go hunt dogfish,” he an¬ 
swered, lifting the spear. 

The boys tumbled in in a twink¬ 
ling, then, under Sam’s directions, 
pulled out into the middle of the 
river, stopped, and let the boat 
drift*. Sam pointed downward, and 
a wonderful sight was visible.- The 
water was clear as glass, and the 
depths were alive with huge fish, 
each about four feet in length. 
These were outlined in gleaming 
phosphorescence, and were , moving 
to and fro in the most curious and 
intricate patterns. 

“ They dogfish,” explained Sam. 
“ They hunt salmon. We hunt them.” 

As he spol^ he stood up, raised 
the spear, and suddenly dashed it 
down into the water with all his 
force. Next moment it was nearly 
wrenched out of his hand; but he 
held on hard, and up came a writh¬ 
ing monster like a small shark. 

“ You try,” he said to Clem ; and 
Clem eagerly took the spear. 

He waited, watching his chance, 
then struck hard, and instantly felt 
the prongs fasten in a fish. 

But he had not in the least 
realised the weight and strength 
of the creature* . Sam made a 
snatch at him, but was just too late. 
Over went Clem, head foremost, and, 
with a tremendous splash, dis¬ 
appeared under the cold, swift¬ 
running water. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


d \ HarmtwoTth's Great New Educational Work 

I m PEOPLES S3 

I OF AIL NATIONS 

EdiUd b, J A. Mamintrlon 



A Marvellous Pictorial Work 


of High Educational Value 

To be completed in about- 
48 fortnightly parts. Illus¬ 
trated with 6000 photo¬ 
graphs from real life 


Part 2 On Sale Today. Is. 3d. 


Five-Minute Story 

Rather Too Exciting 

J ack and Betty were very 
excited when Miss Jones 
said she would take them for 
walk in the fields by the river. 

Generally she insisted on going 
along the main road, where 
nothing ever . happened, but 
there were. all sorts of exciting 
things along by the river. * There 
was a weir, and a held with a 
bull in it, and lots of rushes and 
water-lilies and moorhens. 

It was a warm spring day, 
and Betty got tired before they 
had gone very far—just when 
they were getting to the most 
exciting part of the river where 
the weir was ! 

But for once Miss Jones was 
kind. 

“ You can go on a bit if you 
like, Jack,” she said. “ Betty 
and I will rest here in the shade.” 
. Jack ran off. He explored 
two or three fields, but it wasn’t 
very exciting. The bull had been 
moved to the other side of the 
river, and all the sluices in the 
weir were down, so that the 
water wasn't rushing through at 
all. It was really very annoying, 
and probably they wouldn’t be 
allowed to come that way again 
1 for aTong time. 

There was no chance of going 
farther afield, either, for it was 
getting on for tea-time, and Miss 
Jones was calling. 

As' he ran back he caught 
sight of something white in the 
rushes the other side of the 
water. He tip-toed to the edge 
of the bank. There was some¬ 
thing that looked like a very big 
nest—bigger than any nest he 
had ever seen. 

With a loud, hissing noise 
two large swans made straight 
for him. 

* Jack stood rooted to the spot. 
Then the use of his legs came 
back and he took to his heels. 

There was no other way out 
of the field than by the path he 
had come, and this ran straight 
along the river-bank. On he 
ran, and after him, with a queer, 
half-swimming, half-flving mo¬ 
tion, came the swans. 

They were almost level with 
him as he reached the last stile, 
and he could hear them hissing 
behind him as he took a flying 
leap ; but the stile was higher 
than he thought. He caught his 
foot on the top bar, and the next 
minute was lying full length on 
the ground. * 

He shut his eyes and waited, 
and nothing happened. 

Then, from miles away, he 
seemed to hear voices, and there 
were Miss Jones and Betty and a 
man with a big stick. The swans 
had vanished. 

‘‘ Gave you a bit of a fright, 
eh ? said the man. “ They’re 
dangerous birds this time of the 
year when they’re nesting, and 
they probably thought you were 
after their eggs. Lucky I was 
passing. They’ll break a man’s 
leg with their wings, and they’d 
have made short work of you ! ” 
It was a long time before the 
children went that way^again, 

“ A bit too exciting ! ” said 
Betty. And Jack agreed. 
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The Childrens Newspaper 

® Come, Let Us Qather and £F}e <H%Cerr\) ® ® 



DF MERRYMAN 

M R - Newrich : “ And what is the 
price of that picture ? ” 

Dealer : “ That painting, sir, is 

valued at five thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Newrich: “ Great Scott! The 

frame is solid gold, then ? ” 

W HEN is a girl like this fiddle ? 

When she appears in print. 

0 0 0 
What Ami? 

A traveller, weary and sinking 
from thirst, 

With joy threw him down on the 
brink of my first, 

And a copious draught drank he. 

My second is seen in the autumn’s 
late day, 

And foretells that its beauties will 
soon pass away. 

My whole dashes on with a rush 
and a bound, 

Appalling the ear with the might of 
its sound, 

Like the roar of a troubled sea. 

Solution next week 

0 0 0 

When is a blow from a man 
pleasant ? 

When he strikes you agreeably. 


000 

A Collision 



Xhe grasshopper and the frog, both 
together: 

“Sorry ! I didn’t see you behind 
that mushroom.” 

000 

Harrowing 

A perky young sparrow of Harrow 
Complained that his nest was 
too narrow; 

When he tried to get out 
He fell into the spout, 

And with fright he was chilled to the 
marrow. 


0 0 0 



Adventures of Augustus & Marmaduke 


Augustus caught a little mouse and 
put it in a box, 

Then Sent it, with his compliments, 
to Miss Priscilla Cox. 

Outside her window Gussy stood, 
and Alarmy, too, was there, 

And then they saw her take the box 
and sit down in her chair. 

From off the box she took the lid— 
out jumped the little mouse; 

Pursued by Spot, Priscilla’s dog, it 
rushed out of the house. 

Spot lost the mouse, but saw the 
boys both standing by the door; 

He worried Gus and Marmaduke 
and rolled them on the floor. 

Poor Marmy cried and rubbed his 
knee, and Gussy rubbed his head. 

“ We’ll never play with mice again 1 ” 
both Gus and Marmy said. 


How Strange 

Said a quaint little maiden of 
Crewe, 

Who came out of the sea looking 
blue: 

“ The sea’s not polite, 

It gave me a fright; 

When I sat on a wave I went 
through! ” 

0 0 □ 

Events in History ' 



What famous event in history does this 
picture represent ? Solution next week 


0 0 0 

Which is the left side of a cake ? 4 

The side which is not eaten. 

‘0 .0 0 
The Problem of the Sugar Cases 
“ J want this place cleared,” said 
the employer. “ These cases of * . 
sugar are taking up more space than 
can be spared.” 

The managers of three of his shops ; 
were with him, and one of them h 
proceeded to count the cases. 

“ There are twenty-one, sir,” said 
the manager; “ seven of them are 
full, seven only half full, and seven 
are empty.” 

“Well, divide them equally among 
you and send them out to your 
shops,” said the employer. 

They did so, and each shop re- L 
ceived an equal number of cases and 
an equal quantity of sugar. What 
is more they were able to apportion 
them thus without transferring any 
of the sugar from one case to an¬ 
other. How was this done ? 

Solution next week 
0 0 0 ' 7 
W HAT tree ^ °^* er ^an the oak ? * 
The elder. 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Ruddock ? 

'J'HIS is a diminutive form of Rudd, 
which means red, and is often 
used as a name for the robirp' ■ 

Probably the name was originally > 
given as a description to some man |8 
who^ had red hair or a red com- . 
plexion. In Penruddock the' Pen 
means a headland. " • ‘ : , 

0 0 0 . \ f 

Dignity and Impudence 
Algernon was in the habit of riding : 
in Rotten Row most mornings. , 
The smart, well-groomed appear- q 
ance of his horse was only equalled - 
by his own faultless bearing. His 
clothes were the very latest'cut. t . ! 

Unfortunately, Algernon knew of | 
all this, and was very conceited. 

“ I say, guv’nor,” shouted a young 
urchin to him one morning, “ why 1 
is your saddle like a mule r” 

Algernon gave the boy a. look of . 
contempt and continued his canter, 7 
whereupon the small boy shouted, 
after him: . "v “' ; 

“ Because it is between a horse . 
and an ass ! ” 

Algv gave the Row a wide berth 
for some time after that,! : 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES - 
Puzzle Game Hunt the slipper 
Luncheon for Seven 

They met on the 420th day, 420 
being the least common multiple of ' 
<•2,3,4, 5,6, 7. 

What Ami? Night-in-gale 

Who Was He ? ^ 

The Bricklayer Poet was Ben Jonson - 


Jacko in a Fix 

It is easy to get a motor to start, but it's not so easy to stop 
* it. At least, so Jacko found. 

He was delighted enough at first, for he had never ridden a 
motor-bicycle before. He was enjoying himself so much that 
he almost forgot the man on horseback in front. 

Old Brownie was racing along like a mad thing. She was 
going at such a pace that as she overtook a big van that was 
jogging along the road Jacko wondered if the man would be able 
to steer her safely past. 

He did just manage it, but he made such a swerve that he 
- nearly fell off in the attempt. 

“ Wish he had, the villain 1 ” muttered Jacko. 

He had no sooner spoken than his heart gave a frightful 
bound. The thought had suddenly struck him : Would he be 
able to steer clear ? 

He tried to find the horn, and couldn’t. He tried to find the 
brake, and couldn’t. Then—bang ! crash ! Jacko flew up into 
the air, the motor skidded away from under him, and down 
he came with a thud that made all his bones rattle. 

“ Help ! ” cried poor Jacko, feeling his arms and legs to see if 
they were still there. 

“ Hi! What are you doing ? Come off, can’t you ? ” cried a 
strange voice. 

7 “ Give me a chance ! ” said Jacko, \yho wasn’t at all sure 

what it was he had to come off. It felt pretty hard. He put 
out a foot and gave it a gentle kick. 

“ Look what you’re doing, idiot! ” shouted the man angrily. 
“ You’re scratching it! ” 

1 ' “ Scratching what ? ” asked Jacko. 

The piano ! ” answered the man. 

“ Great Scott! ” exclaimed Jacko, and, making a mighty 



Jacko flew up and came down with a thud 


effort, he sprang to the ground. “ What on earth are you doing 
with a piano ? ” 

“ What do you think ? ” said the man. “ Taking it home, 
of course, to the lady who’s bought it.” 

“ Well, goo.d luck to you,” said Jacko, suddenly remembering 
that he was losing a lot of valuable time. 

“ Not so fast! ” said the man, putting a hand on his arm. 
“ Just look at this wheel. Pretty nearly off, isn’t it ? That’s 
what your old motor-bicycle did ! ” 

“ Sorry 1 ” said Jacko, going over to the bicycle and picking 
it up. “ It seems to have done itself a bit of damage, too ! ” 

And indeed it had. It wasn’t half smashed up. Jacko gazed 
at it in dismay. Any further pursuit of Brownie was out of the 
question. The motor was no good to him any more, and, as a 
matter of fact, horse and man were almost out of sight. 

Jacko heaved a sigh. 

“ What about it ? ’ insisted the man. “ Here you’ve gone 
and smashed up my van and prevented me from doing my 
job. What, are you going to do about it ? ” 

Jacko shook his head. He hadn’t the foggiest idea. 


The Tarantula 

A lady who lives in Bengal gives 
the following experience of how music 
fascinates the tarantula. 

While music was being played 
a host of peculiar creatures, like 
huge spiders, marched into the 
room. 

When the servants were asked 
the meaning of this they said the 
tarantulas were very fond of 
music, and each time we played 
would swarm into the room for 
the pleasure of listening. 

As music was one of our 
greatest pleasures in the evening 
we told the servants to drive the 
tarantulas away, and they did so 
by making fearful noises. 


La Tarentule 

Dans ce aui suit, une dame, habit¬ 
ant le BengaIe,nous informe de Tattrait 
qu’a la musique pour les tarentules. 

Tandis que nous faisions de la 
musique, une theorie de crea¬ 
tures bizarres, ressemblant a des 
araignees enormes, entra dans 
la chambre. 

Nous demandames aux domes- 
tiques ce que cela signifiait; ils 
repondirent que les tarentules 
adoraient la musique, et que cha- 
que fois que nous jouions, elles 
entraient en foule dans la chambre 
pour le seul plaisir d’ecoutef. 

Comme la musique etait une 
de nos principales distractions 
de la soiree nous, ordonnames 
aux domestiques de ch'asser les 
tarentules, ce qu’ils firent avec 
un vacarme epouvantable. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Lost Note 

jy" atie was not only the maid 
^ who helped to keep the 
house so spotlessly clean, but 
she was a great friend of Billy’s. 

And so you may imagine 
how disappointed he was when 
Katie told him about the lost 
ten-shilling note. 

It was Katie’s note, and a 
very important one. She had 
been saving it up to spend in 
London with a friend whom 
she had not seen for years. 

Billy knew all about it, and 
he was quite as interested as 
Katie. At first he wouldn’t 
believe it was lost, and they 
hunted the house together. 
But at last even Billy had to 
give it up. 

“ Never mind,” he said. 
“ You shan’t miss your lovely 
day ! ” And he ran upstairs 
and brought down his money 
box and emptied i it out into 
Katie’s lap. 

“ There you are,” lie said, 
his chubby face beaming. 
“ There’s not ten shillings, but 
it’s better than nothing. Now 
you’ll be able to go ! ” 

At first Katie wouldn’t take 
it. “ Indeed I won’t! ” she 
declared. “ Why, you’ve been 
saving it up for a cricket-bat; 
I know you have.” 

“ I can wait till my birthday 
for it,” answered Billy. 

She didn’t like taking it, but 
she knew what a generous 
little fellow Billy was, and she 
didn’t want to hurt him by 
refusing. 

So she picked up the coins 
and went upstairs to get ready. 
She meant to pay him back 
directly she got her wages at 
the end of the month. 

As soon as she had gone 
Billy got out his kite, thinking 
it might help him to forget the 
cricket-bat. 

He opened the window and 
let it out. As he smoothed the 



Billy let it out . 


ends of the Tail he gave a 
sudden cry. For—would you 
believe it ?—among the little 
wisps of paper was the missing 
ten-shilling note I 
It must have been caught 
up among the newspaper with 
which they were finishing the 
kite the day before.* But 
whether the culprit was Billy, 
or his- little brother, or Katie 
herself, they never knew. For 
they had all been helping. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere abroad for its. a 
year; inland, 13s. My Magazine, published on the 
15th of each month, is posted abroad for 14 s. • 
Canada, 13s. 6d. British Isles, 14 s. 6d. See below' 


BOY WEATHER PROPHETS • INDIA AT PLAY • PREMIER 



Young and Harmless—This quaint little 
braby alligator being fed by its mistress will 
one day grow into a dangerous creature 


Eton Boys’ Grand Stand—There is always a large crowd to watch the school 
sports at Eton, and long ago the boys found that trees make excellent grand stands. 
Here we see some of the boys, climbing to their seats while wearing tall hats 


PLANTS POTATOES 



Foliow-My-Leader—These caterpillars of 
the Processionary Moth are starting on one 
of their curious marches in search of food 



Schoolboys as Weather Prophets—The boys 
of a school near London with their barograph, 
/ learning how to make a weather forecast 



A Jolly Party—Undisturbed by the troubled state of their country, these Indian boys seem as happy as the dog which is taking a flying leap across their bodies as they lie on the ground 



Getting Ready for Summer—Football and hockey are end¬ 
ing, but preparations have long been going on for cricket 
and tennis, and here we see the new season’s racquets 
being made for the coming tennis, which will begin soon 



A Centenarian ;Egg-Layer—The keepers "at the London 
Zoo were surprised the other day when the 120-year-old 
tortoise laid a clutch of forty-two eggs. This photograph 
was taken just after the eggs were found. See page 5 



Back to the Land—Cincinnatus found his farm-work, 
more attractive than statesmanship, and the British Prime 
Minister seems to agree with the ancient Roman, for he 
has been finding relaxation in planting potatoes. See page 2 
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